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YESSUM, I'LL HAVE ’IM READY. 
YOU WON’T KNOW ’IM WHEN 
YOU SEES HIM THURSDAY. 
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In This Issue: What Carl Williams Tells Cotton Farmers, Page 3—Papers and Magazines 
We Recommend for 1930, Page 5—A Four-ply Feed for the Dairy Cow, Page 6 
Trimming for Meat of Extra Quality, Page 7—Timely Thoughts for Cotton 
Farmers, Page 9—Planning the Thanksgiving Feast, Page 12 








FREE TRIAL 





made by us especially 


Name 
P. 0. 





best razor we have produced in 20 years. Try 
- DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GA. 
Send razer on consignment for free tial, I will buy it of return it to you in 10 days 7 


POPPE ESSE HEE EH ESHEETS H THEE EH HEHEHE HE HEHEHE HEE TEES 


— AFTER TRIAL 


MASTER BARBER 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 70 TRY THIS RAZOR 10 DAYS 
After trial if you want to buy razor send us $2.50—if you don't want it, return to us. 


A 31.56 


strog 
! razors will be it free, d, if you buy the razor. This {s the 
fesed ta * TANT 3 for jyoursalt. Order on coupea below. 
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Half Seed Half Lint 
Brand of the genuine 
Summerour's Half and Half 
Cotton Seed bred in Georgia 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


. H. Summerour, the 
originator of Half and Half me) Box is Norcross, Georgia 


NOW is the time to place your order for 


SUMMEROUR’S 


HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 
produce “The most wonderful cotton 


the world has ever known” 
Write for booklet and price list to 











WATER 


and lots of it 


for the home and stock can 












Bargains In 


EVERGREENS 
12 Trees by Mail, $3 





be pumped by a CHAL.- 2 Cedrus Deodara 2 Nandina Domeatica 
2 Golien Arbor Vitae 2 Japan Privet 

| ae A yoo pian 2 Chinese Arbor Vitee 2 Magnolia Grandiflora 
mi cheapes 

, a a ° 
ee ree ee oes, This Collection Will Please You! 
Requires oiling but once « This Batgain will bring you many 

q 

year. Timken Roller Bear years of landsc ape, + ~y Plant ee 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta around your door, in the lawn or flower 

i . garden, in boxes or pots. Order today 
a Runs in the lightest caren Wisned 
winds. 


An ideal outfit for fire pro 


tection. Also provides 


under pressure for your bat! 
Tanks are 
made of the best cypress and 


room, sink, etc. 


will last a life-time. 


Challenge Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 
Distributed hy 


GEORGIA COTTON GROWERS co- OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 

746 Glenn B'de., Ga. 
ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION | 
Montgomery, Aiabama 







EVERGREEN TREE CO. 


Dept. A Concord, Ga. 


water 




















| SEE by the ads in this paper where 
its just 





a 





AN INDEX OF 


ADVERTISERS 


AND A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 





Many of our advertisers offer helpful booklets and free samples. All of 
them will gladly send you additional information, After reading the advertise- 


ments in this issue, if you are furthe: 
the advertisers’ names in the list | 
leit. 
forward your name to these ad\ 
ever free 
is a charge for the 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Gentlemen :— 


Mail the coupon with your name am 
ertisers, requesting that they send you what- 
booklets or samples are mentioned in their advertisements. 
material offered 


rested in any of their products, check 
an (X) in the box to the 
{ address filled in to us and we will 


by placing 


If there 
please address the advertiser direct. 


11-23-29-4 


I have checked below the advertisements in which I am interested. 


Name pewiss need eecaetesanbas eden 
Address oo ere ee ene ee ene eres ee see eee es ane 
(Town) 

age 

0 Akron Lamp Co. 17 
(? American Feather & Pillow Co. 17 
(1) Bradley Boston, Inc. 17 
©) Brazel Novelty Co. 17 
[] Challenge Co. 2 
[1 Clark Grave Vault Co. 1! 
[1] Classified Ad Rates 18 
[] Chattanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co. 1S 
[] Dixie Mfg. Co. 2 
[] G. M. Davis & Son 15 
| [] Dairy & Farm Supply Co. 15 
[] Davis Industries 2 
[ Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 1! 


Evergreen Tree Co. < 


We strive to be absolutely accurate, 
incorrect 


possibility of an omission or 





ee ee 


weer eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


eee oe eee eee eee eee 


" (State) (Route or Box No.) 

Page 
[| Eastern Textile Co. 7 
[ Florida Sales Enterprises 2 
™ Hercules Mfg. Co. 17 
[] Kaskaskia 17 
J. A. McCarty Seed Co. 15 
Morton Salt Co. 17 
[] Perfection Stove Co. 13 
[| B. F. Summerour Seed Co. 2 
([ Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 15 
{7 Sterling Co 15 
O F.C. Taylor Fur Co. 17 
[1 Tennessee Nursery Co. 17 
[] Western Clock Co. 17 


but cannot guarantee against the 
listing in the above index. 








I See By The Ads 





about a quarter to four 
But I see something else I bet 
before in your life. I 
see five timepieces 


o'clock. 
you never seen 











30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$1 i Worth of Records FREE 


Sinoly wonderfal! The limit 


f value giving! past think! 
AGEN eae AVIS PHON- 
on Days eee 


Atlanta 


testroments ia in "quartered oa! 





or mahogany piano finished 
cases,equi withthefinest 








Agents wanted. Writ 


quality gift 





Box $12 


GREETING CARDS 


m, gre wa s 


Holiday boxes of 
cards, finest lecti 
$1.00 per box aes 


selections 


FLORIDA SALES ENTERPRISES 


worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than half 
the standard orice ond $10 
worth of records FREE. 


. "caeee Send No Money 
back if not satistied 


e tor our buileti 


ress, Only a limited 

number of machines ship wped 

% on this extra-liberal_ o 

\ Better act quickly 

3 # life-time opportunity. 
DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO. 

Cept. 938X166 KOKOMO. IMD. 


Fla. 


Tallahassee, 




















All it will c 
to find out how 





Turn Your Spare | 


Would you accept from $1.00 to $5.00 each week? Many friends of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer are doing this very thing. You too can turn your spare time 
: ; . a. 
into money. And you won't have to go out your own neighborhood. You 
need no previous experience 

This is the time of year when a few extra dollars will help out. Christmas is 
just around the corner and we « » you solve that problem. 

Boys and girls can take advantage oi plan for that new hat, sweater, 
football, or other little extras de to every »y and girl they only had a 


little spending money. 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Please tell me about your spare time Money Making Plan, 


DBBIOES ccccccccsccsnccenssocaccocecoenssocncceeovcccccccotescevescecoccccenecscecncessessnteesse+s 


Time Into Money! 





st you is a two-cent st Rca n't pats over this opportunity 


extra money. 





to earn 


Mail This Conon Today! - ~aw=-= | 


Cee Dee eee eseeesr eens 

















$2) A MONTH 
= quae gee yoo decide | 
y. Magnificent 


Just a ng your name | 


This is | 


all showin’ the same 
time o’day at the 
same time and no 
two of them more 
than a minute apart. 
First time you catch 
five men_ together 
(I. mean five that’s 
got watches) just 
ask one of them the 
time and see what a 
fuss you get into. 
Ever last one will 
look to see what time he’s got and 
then the fuss will start about who's 
right. If these timepieces I see 
ad in this paper keep time together like 
this all the time I recommend everbody 
buy that kind and then there won't be 
so much to fuss about. 

I see by the ads in this paper they got a 
fine new cook stove that don’t burn wood 
I reckon that’s a fine thing and it ain't 











BILL CASPER 


in the 


| comin’ any tco soon. Since women has 
been allowed to vote some of them are 
gettin’ awful hard to control and I know 
several good men, fine neighbors, that 





has had to start doin’ the stovewood split- 
tin’ and where the boys has growed up 
and left some of them has actually had 
to go to totin’ it in the house ever day 
It does look like where a man goes out 
and cuts down the trees and cuts them 
up in nice four-foot lengths and splits the 
big ones down to where you can throw 
them on the wagon and hauls the stuff 
to the woodpile, it does look like the 
women folks could do their part and do 
he rest without complainin’. But it looks 
like women nowadays is gettin’ a lot of 
fool ideas in their heads. I ain’t never 
objected to their votin’. Let ’em vote. 
That don’t: hurt nobody. But I knowed 
all the time if you let ’em vote it would 
just lead to something else. It’s a good 
thing these new stoves like in the ads ts 
comin’ along. Then all you got to do is 
to take a basket of eggs and your kero- 
sene can to town now and then 


I see ale 
1s. Maybe 


is: 


tter here from Houston, Tex- 
we better read it. Here it 


November 7, 192. 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 


We have been reading your piece in the 
paper for a long time. But what we want 
to know is how much corn and cotton you 
raised after that fool hired hand put all the 
fertilizer in your field? Do you think it pays 
to fertilize like that every year? And by the 
way, don’t let anyone say you are henpecked 
any more, for I know you are boss. So am I. 

Yours truly, A. L. Lieder. 


I'm proud to hear from you 
and to know you are interested in my 
cotton crop. I got a good crop. Several 
iolks has been interested enough to come 
ut and see my crop this year, princi- 
pally though the storekeeper and _ the 
banker that let me have that money last 
spring. I was sort of suspicious they 
wanted to see if I would likely pay out 
this fall but if you are inquirein’ too and 
I know I don’t owe you nothin’ I feel 
sorter easier. I don’t know yet how much 
I made. Me and Marthy ain’t through 
pickin’ yet. It looks like though I’m 
comin’ out good. 


Friend, 


Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





| WHAT CLUB OFFER DO YOU ou | 
PREFER? | 





T MAY be that for your 
year you are interested in getting the 
inspiring visits of the bright, clean, pro- 
gressive publications mentioned on page 
, but prefer a combination to suit your 
own tastes instead of any one listed in 
Dr. Poe’s article. In that case, just fill 
in the following blank and mail to us:— 


home next 


Dear Progressive Farmer: Please quote me 
best cash prices on the following publications 
each one year with The Progressive Farmer 
one year:— 





Cote ee reeseresserseseseeeerer® 
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What Carl Williams Tells Cotton Farmers 


ARL WILLLIAMS, the cotton mem- 

ber of the Federal Farm Board, has 
been speaking recently in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 
and he speaks plainly and forcefully— 
solid facts—wwell worth thinking about. 
Here are some of the big things he has 
been telling our cotton growers in these 
addre: S$é$ — 

The Federal Farm Board is an indus- 
ry Board. It was formed to serve agri- 
culture. Except this 
one,no law was ever 
passed definitely in- 
structing a govern- 
ment to use the 
money of all the 
people to help one 
industry only. It was 
done in this case be- 
cause the people of 
America believe that 
farmers should have 
an equal chance with 
city people for prosperity, and that it is 
the duty of the Government to give all 
of its people that equal chance. 

The Federal Farm Board is directed 
to help farmers, no matter where they 
live in the nation nor what crops they 
grow. 

It is plain that this help cannot be all 
of one kind for all farmers. The apple 
grower in Oregon and the rice grower 
in Arkansas do not have the same prob- 
lem. The problems of wheat are differ- 
ent from those of cotton. 





CARL WILLIAMS 


Cotton is perhaps the hardest of all. 
This crop is grown in many countries. 
More than half of America’s production 
must be exported and comes, directly or 
indirectly, according to quality and price, 
into competition with all of the other 
producing countries where labor is cheap 
and plentiful, and where the standard of 
living among farmers is much lower than 
it is anywhere in the United States. 

Even the problems of cotton growers 
are not all alike. The Cotton Belt ex- 
tends from North Carolina to California. 
Cotton is grown under as many different 
conditions as there are climates, soils, 
kinds of people, and methods of farm- 
ing. 

Conditions are different in the western 
belt from those in 
the eastern, and the 
westerner has th; 
better of it. 

Between the years 
1920 and 1926, the 
acreage of cotton 
in the United States 
increased from 
30,000,000 to 47,- 
000,000. This Sg 
crease_ was mainly 
m Oklahoma and 
Texas. These two 
States today have 
half of the acre- 
age planted to cot- 
ton in the South. 
Forty years ago 
they had none. 

1¢90 9 

The farmers 
Planted cotton in 
the western belt 


cause on level an effort to lead the field this year, He 
Prairies, with large to fill the trench with potatoes. 

teams and tools, on Mr. 

ertile soils, and out of imterest in seeing 


under climatic con- 





These potatoes were grown by P. L. 
rivalry as to who could produce the largest sweet potato was engendered last fall. 
dug a trench, filled it with leaf mold, 
This they very nearly did as can be seen from the picture. 


Listen to the “Cotton Member” 
of the Federal Farm Board 





ditions which reduce the work of cotton 
culture and produce a high grade and 
high quality product, they can grow cot- 
ton for less and sell it for more than .heir 
brothers in the Southeast. 


In the southeastern belt the average 
acreage of cotton per farm family is 
about 20. In the western belt it is about 
50. Instances are common in the west- 
ern belt whereby with the use of modern 
machinery, one man unaided by hired or 
family labor tends 100 acres of cotton 
up to picking time. This means greater 
production per man at a cheaper cost 
per pound. These cheaper western costs 
have lowered the average production cost 
in the United States. It is a matter of 
record that the average cost per pound 
in the Southeast where small farms are 
the rule is 5 cents more than the aver- 
age for the United States. Perhaps it is 
even 10 cents more than the cost to the 
best farmers in the western belt except in 
years like the present when drouth in the 
western belt reduced the yield per acre. 
Thus the southeastern cotton problem 
becomes complicated as compared with the 
earlier years in which nearly all of the 
American crop was grown east of the 
Mississippi River. 

Farmers plant of the various crops 
suitable to the climate, their equipment, 
and their knowledge, according to rela- 


tive profit. If cotton brings a fair price 
to the Southeast, at the same time it 
brings a huge profit to the Southwest. 
What then happens to acreage in the 
Southwest ? 

19749 


But there are still more complications 
so far as the Southeast is concerried. 
Most cotton farmers everywhere borrow 
money on which to make the crop. In 
the Southeast, much of that money is 
borrowed from credit merchants. The 
average credit merchant interest rate in 
South Carolina, for example, is 31 per 
cent. Here is a production cost. Can it 
be reduced? So far as the pocketbook 
is concerned, there is no difference be- 
tween a profit gained by cuttigg the cost 
of production, and the profit gained by 
selling at a higher rate. 

1 7 

Cotton sells on grade and staple. The 
shortest length of fiber brings the least 
money, other things being equal. The av- 
erage in the United States of cotton of % 
inch staple or less is 56 per cent of the 
total production. In South Carolina the 
percentage is 62, in Georgia 72, and in 
Alabama 93. What can be done to raise 
the quality of the southeastern cotton 
and thereby raise the price? 

177 


Again what can be done to increase 





EIGHT SWEET POTATO PLANTS—8 POUNDS OF POTATOES 


Bryant knows that large potatoes are not wanted on the market. 
just what a sweet potato would do if given a chance. 





Bryant, of Jefferson County, Alabama. 


He wasn’t growing them for market. 


Through the columns of a local newspaper considerable 
The determination to excel led Mr. 
set out eight plants, and notified them they were expected 


He was growing them 
The hill at the right had 1934 pounds of potatoes in it. 
Two out of this hill (weighing six pounds each), presented us by Mr. Bryant, kept our little family supplied with candied potatoes 
(sliced) and potato pudding for several days. 


the percentage of their own home living 
which is produced by farmers as com- 
pared to that which they buy in. paper 
sacks and tin cans at the store? What 
can be done by way of growing crops 
other than cotton, particularly those that 
are consumed in the South? 


194 

The Federal Farm Board wants to sce 
the farmers of the South combined ia 
strong, efficient, well-managed coopera- 
tives, not in one state only, but in all 
states. Organizations may be as local as 
the farmers want them in all matters of 
membership and other local dealings, but 
all organizations will combine to sell the 
cotton in such way that all the cotton of 
all the members will be fed out to the 
world in a single stream under central 
control. When that happens the seller 
will be bigger than the buyer and the 
cotton will be put where it is needed, 
when it is needed, and in only the quanti- 
ties which people will buy at a fair price. 

There will be an adjustment of that 
price between buyer and seller, of course. 
The world will not take all that farmers 
may grow at the farmers’ own price. 
People must have food, but if the price 
of clothing is too high they will wear 
less or wear it longer. 

A good start has been made by cotton 
farmers in organizing for their market- 
ing. There is a cotton codperative today 
in every cotton state. Most of them are 
too small and do not control enough of 
the cotton. Most of them are selling in 
competition with one another, instead of 
all together. For various reasons, only a 
small part of the farmers have been will- 
ing to codperate in this way. The time 
has now come when they should all come 
in, and the Federal Farm Board is ready 


to help. qa 


The Board proposes to help the asso- 
ciations to serve their members better. 
It will help with money, as well as with 
influence, advice, and supervision. The 
coOperative which borrows money from 
the board will naturally expect the Board 
to follow its money, even to the extent of 
seeing that the business methods of the 
coéperative are sound and that neither 
extravagance, inefficiency, nor waste is 
allowed to creep in. No codperative mar- 
keting association 
can demand the 
loyalty of farmers 
unless it can do 
the job of selling 
the cotton better 
and more profitably 
than the private 
dealer does it. 


The aim of the 
Board with respect 
to codperative mar- 
keting associations 
is that through 
them the cotton 
growers of the 
South can get for 
themselves a larger 
share of the con- 
sumer's dollar than 
they now get and 
that for the effi- 
cient farmers there 
shall be a. fair 
profit in farming. 
That aim cannot 
be reached by the 
Board without the 
aid of the farmers. 


Bryant to make 
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I EDITORI 


UNCLE SAM’S BACKING FOR THE FARMER 


Tes United States Government created the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. It gave it more power and 
greater liberty of action than probably has ever 
been given any other Federal commission. And then it 
gave the board an appropriation of $500,000,000 to be 
used in aiding agriculture. And more was promised if 
that should not be enough. Thus the United States 
Government and its resources are back of the Federal 
Farm Board. 

After its organization, the Farm Board faced a tre- 
mendous task. If the $500,000,000 were divided up be- 
tween the 6,500,000 farmers of the U. S. A. there'd 
hardly be a $10 bill apiece and that would be very slight 
relief of very short duration. Then, too, Congress had 
said this must be a revolving fund and whatever re- 
volves must come back to the starting point. Obvious- 
ly, that method of procedure was out of the question. 

The question of farm loans arose. But the board 
dismissed that with the conviction on its part that the 
farmer does “not need to borrow money nearly so badly 
as he needs better prices for his crops. 

Well, then, how about the farmers’ marketing organi- 
zations? ‘Phew!!! Twelve thousand of them! If the 
board could hold forty hearings a day it would take a 
year to get around. That would never do. What next? 

There is already in existence a generous sprinkling 
of farmers’ marketing groups organized on a com- 
modity basis. For example, there are the citrus grow- 
ers’ organizations of California and of Florida, the raisin 
growers, the walnut growers, the pecan growers, the 
livestock association, the several state cotton growers’ 
cooperative marketing associations, etc. Why not build 
a serviceable structure around these? Agreed. There 
was not a dissenting vote. That was the only prac- 
tical way that offered any hope for farm relief, the 
only foundation for a structure to insure better prices 
‘for farmers’ products. 

So the power of the Federal Farm Board with 
$500,000,000 at its disposal is back of the codperative 
marketing associations. And since the power of the 
United States Government is back of the Farm Board 
—then it, too, is back of the codperatives. For once 
in his lifetime this seems to be the farmer’s opportunity 
to secure the backing of the United States Government 
in his business affairs—that is by joining one of the 
approved codperative marketing associations, This is 
the message brought to farmers of Georgia and Ala- 
bama during the first week in November. It was 
brought by Hon. Carl Williams, cotton member of the 
board, who addressed groups of farmers and farm 
leaders at Athens, Atlanta, and Macon, Georgia, and 
Montgomery, Birmingham, and’ Decatur, Alabama. 


FOR THE LAND’S SAKE, GET SOME 
LIVESTOCK 


UST recently we read a statement from W. W. Shay, 
swine specialist in North Carolina, in which he said 
that, “When the market price of corn is a dollar 

per bushel and so charged along with other feeds and 
expenses, the cost of gain on good hogs will be around 
$7.50 per 100 pounds. When corn is grown and fed to 
hogs, the two operations should be considered as one 
farm project, and the charge for the corn should be 
the actual cost of growing. When corn fed to hogs is 
grown from land yielding forty bushels per acre, the 
actual cost of producing 100 pounds of gain will be 
around $5, leaving a clear profit of $5 per 100 pounds 
of gain when hogs are sold for 10 cents per pound on the 
market. If the corn was raised on land yielding only fif- 
teen bushels per acre, the actual cost of gain will be 
$10 per 100 pounds, which does away with the profit.” 

Mr. Shay has hit the nail on the head. Until our 
feed can be produced more economically, our farm- 
ers are not going to make a killing with livestock. 

But this does not mean that we should not go into 
livestock raising. If we can merely break even on 
our livestock enterprises, they will pay big dividends. 
Not in immediate cash, but in more fertile land. 

Livestock farming is the system that is needed to put 
the poor old land on its feet. Once the land is strong 
and productive, both livestock and cotton will be profit- 
able. For the land’s sake, keep. livestock, even though 
the profits are small the first few years. 


LET’S HELP MAKE CENSUS A REAL ONE 
Ts PROGRESSIVE FARMER has a copy of 


the schedule of questions to be asked farmers in 
the agricultural census to be taken next year. It 
includes questions about acreage, tenure, values, debts, 
' taxes, expenses, drainage, machinery and facilities, co- 


— ae ¥ 


Operation in marketing and purchasing, livestock and 
livestock products, irrigated crops, and crops harvested. 
Nowhere do we find questions regarding the acreage of 
terraced land on farms, and it occurs to us that as far 
as this section is concerned, figures on the acreage of 
land terraced will be of greater value than statistics on 
drainage. Certainly, if the Census Bureau is to obtain 
information about drainage, it should also ask about 
terracing. 

At this time, we wish to impress on our readers the 
importance of codperating with the Census Bureau in 
the taking of this census. A number of questions will 
be asked every farmer. You may regard certain of 
the questions such as those about farm values, farm 
debts, farm taxes, and farm expenses as entirely too 
personal. But remember that the information you 
give will be held strictly confidential and will not be 
used as a basis of taxation nor communicated to any 
tax official. 

Furthermore, in answering these questions you will 
be rendering a distinct service. It is very important 
that we have reliable agricultural statistics because in 
many cases our efforts towards farm improvement 
during the next five or ten years will be very largely 
guided by information obtained from census figures. 


Reliable census figures will be an invaluable help in 


determining agricultural policies, and we should do our 


best to see that they are as full, complete, and reliabie 
as we can possibly make them. 4 

A copy of the farm schedule of the census will be 
sent to farmers a month or so in advance of the actual 
enumeration which will begin in April, 1930. This will 
permit farmers to study the questions and enter_in the 
proper places the answers to all inquiries which apply 
to their farms. Farmers will then be able to answer 
readily all questions which the enumerator will ask 
when he visits the farm next April. Furthermore, 
you will have the opportunity to discuss the questions 
with your neighbors, and perhaps get a clearer under- 
standing of certain of the questions. 

But keep the copy of the schedule until the enumer- 
ator visits your farm in April. Do not mail it to 
Washington. 


HELP! HELP YOURSELF BY HELPING US 


N THIS issue you will find a Progressive Farmer 

order blank. This is not a bill nor does it mean 

that your subscription has expired; it is put there 
for the convenience of those whose subscription is 
about to expire and for our friends when sending us a 
new subscription for a friend or neighbor. 

It is through the loyalty of our old friends and their 
help that we can publish a paper like The Progressive 
Farmer. Many of your neighbors can enjoy and profit 
by reading our paper. Show them-your copy and get 
their subscription for two years at $1 or one year for 
50 cents, using the order blank in this issue. 

Maybe your own subscription is about to expire. If 
so, send your order along with your neighbor’s and we 
will extend your subscription for the time of the new 
subscription as a reward for helping us get a new 
reader for The Progressive Farmer. What is fairer 
than that? 

Don’t forget to look for the order blank. 
this issue. 


It is in 











A Hint to the Wise— 





DON’T THE YEAR’S RESULTS PROVE IT? 


It pays to play safe with more than one cash 
crop. If you put all your eggs in one b7.ket, you 


may be ruined. “Food, plus cotton equals pros- 
perity,” said Bradford Knapp ten years ago. 


























sum of approximately $35,700,000,000,” said Dr. 

Bradford Knapp, president of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, to Alabama Kiwanians at their recent 
convention. He was pointing out why there is really 
an agricultural problem, continu- 
ing: “In 1926 it had grown to the 
enormous sum of $85,700,000,000. 
In 1913 agriculture had 14 per 
cent of the total national income, 
while in 1926 it had only 10 per 
cent. The percentage belonging to 
manufacturing, construction, com- 
mercial and savings banks, and the 
unclassified group was the same in 
1926 as in 1913. 


* * * 


be 1913 our national income amounted to the huge 





BRADFORD KNAPP 


“Agriculture suffered the heaviest loss in position. 
Transportation went down from 9 to 8. Merchandising 
advanced from 13 to 15. Cost 
of Government went from 6 to 
8, and the miscellaneous groups 
increased from 9 to 10, so that agriculture was essen- 
tially the heaviest loser, losing in position more than 
20 per cent. Of all persons gainfully employed in the 
United States, by the census of 1920, agriculture and 
forestry accounted for 26 and a fraction per cent. In 
other words, 26 per cent of the people in 1926 were 
obtaining only 10 per cent of the national income. 

x * * 


WHY AGRICULTURE 
IS AS IT IS 


“We have known that the buying power of agricul- 
ture was below that of other groups since 1920. The 


FARMER’S DOLLAR ratio between the prices fe- 
WORTH ONLY 85 CENTS °°!¥ ed for farm products and 
the prices paid by farmers for 


the commodities they bought in 1927 stood at 85. In 
other words, the farmer’s dollar was worth practically 
85 cents. At the same time, in 1927, farmers paid 
wages of hired labor 70 per cent above pre-war prices 
and they paid taxes 158 per cent above pre-war taxes.” 

Dr. Knapp concluded that the farmer’s problem is a 
problem for all, declaring that the economic, social, and 
religious structure of the nation is unsafe as long as 
agriculture is underpaid and that merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers, and professional men suffer when agri- 
culture is out of balance. 


(Note.—Dr. Knapp’s statements on the income situation 
were based on data prepared by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. He defined national income as “the total of 
all wages, salaries, interests on investments, profits in busi- 
ness, and other incomes which may be designated as earn- 
ings,” of all the people of the United States.) 


*x* * * 


“Every Southern cotton farmer,” said Mr. U. B. 
Blalock, general manager of the North Carolina Cot- 
THE COTTON ton Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
SITUATION IN 1926 Ciation last week, “vividly  re- 

members the disastrous slump in 
the market in 1926 when the farmers of the South were 
forced to sell the 18,000,000-bale crop of cotton at 11 
to 12 cents per pound. \How well do we recall the 
efforts made by President Coolidge to help stem the 
tide by sending Mr. Eugene Meyer south with his plan 
to take off the market 4,000,000 bales of surplus cotton. 
The plan failed utterly because Mr. Meyer could only 
lend 9 cents per pound and the cotton producer could 
not meet his creditors with this small amount of money. 
So the producers were forced-to sell at the pitiful price 
of 11 to 12 cents per pound—and yet, we lived to see 
that same cotton, after it had passed out of the hands 
of the farmers, sell at 18 to 19 cents per pound within 
six months’ time!” 

x ok * 

And then Mr. Blalock went on to point out the differ- 
ence between the futile gestures of the United States 
government made in 1926 
and the sure-enough help it 
is offering farmers in 1929. 
As he said: “There is a vast 
difference between the 9 cents per pound loan at 6 per 
cent interest, as was proposed in 1926, and the action 
of the Federal Farm Board of today in offering -their 
support by .dvancing 16 cents per pound on our cotton 
at 354 per cent interest. And who brought about this 
difference in the two plans? The organized farmers 
of the South and West, including the codperative cot- 
ton marketing issociations of the South who band 
themselves together and worked for so-called farm 4 
relief legislation through Congress.” 9 


GOVERNMENT HELP IN 
1926 VS. FARM BOARD 
HELP IN 1929 
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» ‘Subscribers who want them, we wish every Southern 


November 23, 1929 


HERE is one big fact 
which I have frequently 
emphasized in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer but which is 
important enough to justify reiteration, That fact— 
and it is one which is especially timely now when 
families are making up their lists 
of 1930 magazines and papers— 
is this :-— 

Just as victuals are body-food, 
‘so papers, magazines, and books 
are mind-food—and if there is 
anything in the world a family 
can’t afford to be “cheap” about, 
it is their intellectual food. 


Every sensible man knows that 
the mind counts for more than 
the body, the brain for more than 
the stomach; and yet millions of farmers who would 
not think of starving themselves of body-food, stom- 
ach-food, muscle-food, are nevertheless starving them- 
selves of brain-food, mind-food, intellectual food. 


Many a man who would work his finger nails off 
rather than see his wife and children feed their bodies 
on bones and crumbs and scraps, will nevertheless feed 
their minds, on the mustiest, rankest, rottenest bran- 
and-chaff sort of mind-food that he can find in the 
shape of a paper or magazine—just because it is cheap. 

“But I got this paper so cheap!” such men will tell 
you. “Three or four whole years for a dollar—or three 
or four papers a whole year for a dollar—and a free 
premium besides!” How can a man so slander his 
own brain, his own mind! How can he be content to 
intimate that the minds of his family deserve no better 
food than some cheap journal thrown in with a free 
map or fountain pen! 





CLARENCE POE 


Suppose some agent should come to you and say: “I 
understand you have been eating good wheat flour, 
costing $7 to $8 a barrel, and feeding your children the 
same high-priced stuff. Why, sir, that’s too expensive. 
You can’t afford it... Why, here’s a mixture of bran 
and spoiled cornmeal, and I’ll sell you three barrels for 
$5 and throw in a fountain pen free!” You wouldn't 
take two minutes, we suspect, to show that man the 
door. 


And yet, although food for the mind is just as im- 
portant as food for the body, there are farmers in 
every neighborhood who refuse to use their own heads 
in selecting their reading matter, but starve the minds 
of the whole family by providing only whatever cheap, 
unwholesome, bran-and-chaff mixture of intellectual 
food any publisher throws together in some cut-rate, 
most-papers-for-your-money clubbing offer. 


“A Nickel a Day for Reading Matter” 
Wi: CAN never make the South what it ought to 


be, we can never make country life what it ought 

to be, until farmers get rid of this idea that their 
minds are not worth feeding. A man must believe in 
himself more than that, must have more respect for 
himself, more respect for his brain and his mind, before 
he can amount to anything. He must believe that his 
own mind and his children’s minds deserve the best intel- 
lectual food he can find—and plenty of it. He wouldn't 
let his children go with two meals a day when they 
need three. Why, then, should he compel his children 
to get along with only an occasional monthly or semi- 
monthly feast of intellectual food instead of seeing to 
it that the best papers in America come to his home 
every week? And a nickel a day will insure that to 
any family. 


We should all take the best papers we can get. A 
cheap newspaper filled with stories of suicides and mur- 
ders and scandals and criminal trials, its advertising 
columns filled with shameless announcements of patent 
medicine fakers and quack doctors—such papers won't 
serve our needs. Nor will the cheap monthly story 
Papers with sensational fiction and fortune-telling arti- 
cles and fraudulent “free” advertisements in unlimited 
humbers. 


We should take our best local paper, the best farm 
Papers, the best political and church papers, the best 
Magazines, even if they do cost more—clean, whole- 
some, wide-awake, ably-edited papers that stand for 
Progress, for improvement, and for high ideals. 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down, but a reason- 
able minimum can be fixed, and we would say that no 
man is doing right by himself or his family if he aver- 
ages less than a nickel a day or $18 a year for papers, 
magazines, and books. 


While all circulation managers say they must offer 
Some of the cheaper monthlies in order to serve those 





That Should Be the Minimum Average 
in Every Farm Family 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


farmer would resolve now, henceforth, and forever to 
use none but high-grade papers and magazines. Some 
of the cheaper story magazines appear to be reasonably 
clean in reading matter but accept any kind of fraudu- 
lent advertising, while many others are vicious in both 
reading and advertising columns. We have come to a 
time when fathers and mothers more than ever before 
need to scrutinize the reading matter that goes into 
their homes—and a time, too, when they need to re- 
member that the surest way to keep bad literature out 
is to put good literature in. To spend money for the 
best periodicals has really become a moral duty of 
every father and every mother. 


Eight Publications We Especially Recommend 
Cy, COURSE, every farmer should read his local 


papers and a farm paper. Every one interested 

in religious affairs should also read some church 
paper or general religious paper like The Christian 
Herald, (New York, weekly, $2 a year). 


Other publications that we would especially recom- 
mend to our Progressive Farmer readers are these :— 


1. The American Magazine (New York, monthly, $2.50 a 
year), is unquestionably the best of the moderate priced 
magazines of this country. It is absolutely clean, inspiring, 
and wholesome, and yet so interesting, vital, and “folksy” 
that even a 14-year-old boy or girl can enjoy practically 
everything in it; and any home will be bettered by its influence. 


2. The Breeders’ Gazette (Chicago, monthly, 50 cents a 
year), is a publication we should now like to see introduced 
into every Southern farm home. At a time when our greatest 
farm production need is more livestock, this monthly maga- 
zine will serve both as guide and inspiration in helping make 
Dixie a land of pastures, flocks, and herds. 


3. Hoard’s Dairyman (Fort Atkinson, Wis., semi-monthly, 
35 cents a year), is now so low in price that it deserves to 
be read not only by those who call themselves dairymen but 
by every farmer who has even three or four cows. 


4. The Woman’s Home Companion (New York, monthly, 
$1 a year), is probably about the best of the numerous excel- 
lent women’s magazines, 


5. The American Boy (Detroit, $2 a year), is a publication 
fine, clean, and wholesome, that your boys will eagerly devour. 
Every home where there are boys from 10 to 16 should have it. 


6. The American Girl (New York, monthly, $1.50), is the 
brightest and best. American magazine for girls. It is pub- 
lished by the Girl Scouts and reflects the fine, sane, up- 
lifting ideals ‘of that organization, 

7. Better Homes and Gardens (Des Moines, Iowa, monthly, 
60 cents a year), fills a great need now that the whole nation 
is becoming interested in beautifying the inside and outside 
of the home. 

8 The Weekly Springfield Republican (Springfield, Mass., 
$1.50 a year), we would commend to every Progressive Farmer 
reader who wishes an able and unbiased weekly review of the 
most important news of the world, together with comments 
on current magazines, books, etc. This able and influential 
old paper, whose words carry weight in all quarters, was 
founded and named “Republican” before there was a party 
of that name and is really independent in politics. 


These are eight papers we would especially commend to 
all our readers. And as will be seen, they can be had 
at greatly reduced prices by any subscriber who wishes 
to see the very best current literature, the very best of 
modern mind-food, in his home. In the table below 





wo< IDDIDODOOY 
COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 
ERY interesting for its simple, folksy 


quality is this list of “country things I 
love” as sent in by “an everyday farmer’s 
wife,’ as she calls herself, from Virginia:— 


I love to awake with the early dawn and see the 
light of the train coming through a break in the 
valley. 

I love to take my pail and milk my little Jersey. 

I love to stir up the rich cream into a golden ball 
of butter. 

I love to see the smiling faces of my neighbors 
when they come calling. 

I love to see across the field row after row of fodder 
in the shock. 

I love to walk to the mail box and find a long looked 
for letter there. 

I love to see the sweet potatoes and Irish potatoes 
stored away for the winter. 

I love to see the cans all full of fruit and vegetables. 

I love to sit by a nice warm fire on a cold, stormy 
afternoon with patchwork of some kind to occupy 
my mind. 

And last but not least, I love to sit at eventide, 
a ager in peace and quiet, knowing that all is well 


with the farm and my loved ones 
MRS. EVA BRODESS. 


FED IDOI 
POS DIDO DODO OO 
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“A Nickel a Day for Mind Food” 


we give the price of each paper 
alone and the price at which it 
can be had in a clubbing com- 


bination for both it and The 
Progressive Farmer for one year :— 
With P.F. 
Price alone one year 

one year each 
American Magazine (monthly) ........ $2.50 $2.60 
Breeders’ Gazette (monthly) ........... 50 60 
Hoard’s Dairyman (semi-monthly) . 35 45 
Woman’s Home Companion (monthly) 1.00 1,10 
The American Boy (monthly) .......... 2.00 2.10 
The American Girl (monthly) .......... 1.50 1.60 
Better Homes and Unedens | (monthly). 60 .70 
Springfield Republican (weekly) ....... 1.50 1.60 


For three classes of families we suggest the follow- 
ing use of the eight papers listed above :— 
1. For families with boys and girls, al! eight publications 


and The Progressive Farmer, all one year for only $8.15, Reg- 
ular price $10.15. 


2. For families with no girl in her teens, all eight papers 
except The American Girl together with The Progressive 
Farmer, all one year, for only $7.10. Regular price $9.10. 


3. For families without boys from 10 to I all eight 
ers one year except The meriean Boy and adding Phe 
rogressive Farmer one year, only $6.65. Regular price $8.15. 


Fifteen More Magazines, Etc., to Meet 
Special Needs 


F COURSE, there are many other publications 
that we should like to see in all homes where our 
paper is read. 

1. Among the higher priced magazines probably none 
publishes articles and stories of greater excellence and 
interest than the Atlantic Monthly, Boston, $4 a year. 

2. The foremost American weekly reviews of current 
events are the Literary Digest, New York, $4 a year, 
and Time, New York, $5 a year, while monthlies of 
the same class are the Review of Reviews, New York, 
$4 a year, and the World’s Work, Garden City, N. Y., $4. 

3. Those who wish to get an independent or liberal 
discussion of current affairs can find it in The New 
Republic, New York, weekly, $5 a year. 

4. Those who would like to learn each week what 
the foremost English authors, statesmen, editors, and 
publicists are saying should read Public Opinion, Lon- 
don, weekly, about $3 a year. A superb Irish paper of 
the same type is the Jrish Statesman, weekly, $4. 

5. For people who love nature, there is constant 
delight in The Nature Magazine, Washington, D. C., 
monthly, $3 a year. 

6. For those who enjoy wonderful pictures of far- 
away lands and peoples, there is the National Geo- 
graphic, monthly, $3.50 a year. 

7. Lovers of hunting and fishing will revel in the 
articles and stories in Field and Stream, monthly, New 
York, $2.50 a year. 

8. Those who wish the best reviews of the newest 
books each week should read The Saturday Review of 
Literature, New York, $3.50 a year. 

9. Southern literary magazines of special excellence 
include the Virginia Quarterly Review, Charlottesville, 
$3, and the Southwest Review, Dallas, Texas, $2.50 

10. Where a magazine is wanted for children four 
to ten years old, we recommend Child Life, Chicago, 
monthly, $3. 

For the great body of our Progressive Farmer read- 
ers, however, we do not believe any better balanced 
ration of “mind food” for 1930 can be provided than 
in the eight publications we have singled out for special 
commendation earlier in this article. And to any Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader we shall be glad to give the 
benefit of a special clubbing offer on any one, two, 
three, or more of any publications we have named any- 
where in this article. See blank on page 2. 


Something to Read 
You May Use This Blank 


YOU have already decided that you want any of 
the club offers listed on this page, you may just fill 
in the following blank and mail to us :— 


Here are some of the best :— 





Dear Progressive Farmer: I enclose $........ .. for which 
send me your paper one year and the other publications listed 
on the bottom of this sheet one year each. 


Signed - ...cccsscsscscecees Ws ceedecesesbessvecescesssbshasekeeesene . 


Then just write names of publications you want be- 
low our “Thought for the Week” and mail to us with 
your check. 


AThought forthe Week 


E CAME to determine that infinitely the most 
beautiful thing in life was a face tahties up with 
the pleasure of friendship.—A. S. M 
in If Winter Comes. 








So 


. Hutchinson — 
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The Progressive Farmer, 


A Four-eply Feed for the Dairy Cow 


N WRITING about a mix- 
ture of equal parts by weight 


of cornmeal, ground oats, 
wheat bran, and cottonseed meal 


for feeding dairy cows, an interested reader says: “J 
say four 
to six quarts at a meal (presum- 
ably 8 to 12 quarts a day), but 


think this a fine mixture for light milkers, 


say 10 quarts at 
don’t 


when you feed, 
a meal (20 quarts a day), 
you think that the 
nearly five quarts of 
meal per day get entirely too 
much? I know we ruined two 
large milkers on this mixture. 
Would one part of peanut meal 
be a good substitute?” 


A cow getting 8 to 12 quarts 
daily will get 8.4 to 12.6 pounds daily which is sufficient 
for a cow giving 25 to 50 pounds of milk. Eight 
pounds is enough concentrates for a cow giving 25 
pounds of rich milk, and 12 pounds of the mixture 
enough for a cow giving 45 to 50 pounds of milk hav- 
ing a rather low percentage of butter fat. 

If 20 quarts are fed per day (10 quarts at each of 
two meals), then we are feeding 21 pounds or enough 
concentrates for a cow giving 84 pounds of 3 per cent 
milk or enough for a cow giving 63 pounds of 4 to 5 
per cent milk. 

If 20. quarts of such a mixture is fed, then the cow 
gets 21 pounds, made up of 5% pounds of each feed. 

We think that a cow giving over 60 pounds of 4 or 5 
per cent milk or over 80 pounds of 3 per cent milk will 
consume 5% pounds of cottonseed meal without injury, 
but there are comparatively few cows 





TAIT BUTLER 


cows getting 
cottonseed 


Feeding Is a Paramount Problem on 


Dairy Farms Just Now 
By: TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


four feeds substitutes should be found if as good feed- 
ing value can be obtained for less money. Of course, 
the sorghum grains may -be substituted for corn where 
a larger weight of sorghum grain can be produced per 
acre than of corn, for there is not over 5 to 10 per cent 
difference in their feeding value, pound for pound. 

As substitutes for oats and wheat bran we think soy- 
bean seed and hay are worthy of some careful study. 

The following are the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds each of soybeans and cottonseed meal, and of 
cats, wheat bran, and soybean hay :— 


Carbo- 

Protein hydrates Fats 

(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
BeGGAns o.000rcevsccccsceecosees 33.2 24.7 16.1 
Cottonseed meal .....cccccccccsee 33.4 24.3 7.9 
CEE. aia rneetncecccupdsameasenseas 9.7 52.1 3.8 
PUGS WOE 0 cbae ccsnnscascccevcte 12.5 41.6 3.0 
Soybean RAY ..crcecccccsvccsscecs 11.7 39.2 1.2 


It will be seen that soybean or other legume hay may 
be very readily and economically susbtituted for at 
least a part of the oats and wheat bran, for the cow 
has shown that she can produce as much milk on five 
pounds of soybean or other good legume hay as on four 
pounds of wheat bran, and it is well known that 2,500 
pounds of soybean hay can be produced for less than 
it costs to buy a ton of wheat bran. 


While 


cottonseed 


meal is our 
cheapest source of protein in 
concentrate, some complain be- 


cause of its high price per ton. 
A ton of soybean seed is about equat in feeding value 
to a ton of cottonseed meal, and since, as already stated, 
two rich protein feeds are better than one, is it not 
worth while for the dairyman of the South to consider 
soybean seed as a source of protein to supplement cot- 
tonseed meal? There is another reason: the quality or 
texture of Southern butter suffers from the hardening 
effects of too much cottonseed meal. Probably substi- 
tuting soybean meal for one-half the cottonseed meal 
would help remedy this difficulty. 

If cottonseed meal costs $45 per ton, and it is well 
worth it compared with the price of other feeds, then 
the problem for the Southern dairyman is, can he 
produce a ton of soybeans, or 33%4 bushels, and grind 
them, for $45? If he can, he will improve his ration 
by using both rather than either one alone. 

The Southern dairyman must give attention to the 
production of feeds that will be cheaper than he can 
buy from his competitors in the North. A cheaper 
carbohydrate than corn at the prices he now pays is 
needed. He can get this corn cheaper by learning to 
grow corn more efficiently, but even if it costs him $1 
a bushel or $35.70 a ton to grow corn or sorghum 
grains, where can he -buy a cheaper and better feed ? 


SICKNESS IN SHEEP 


GREAT many farmers declare that a sick sheep 
A is a dead sheep, and by taking this attitude the 
loss from minor diseases that can be checked 

is often great. I prefer to say that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure in the 





giving much more than half this quan- 
tity of milk. If our correspondent fed 
such a large amount of this mixture to 





Examples of Good Dairy Type 


handling of sheep, and that a good 
sheepman never allows a sheep to get 
sick, with rare exceptions. With the 








cows giving no more than three or four 
gallons of milk, he was overfeeding, 
and it is as likely that the total quantity 
of feed was as much responsible for his 
trouble as the cottonseed meal. How- 
ever, he is right that when a cow is fed 
more than say, 15 pounds of this mix- 
ture, which she may require if she is 
producing 45 to 60 pounds of milk and 
is therefore paying for such high feed- 
ing, two rich protein feeds instead of 
one should be used in the mixture. But 
a cow giving three gallons of 4 to 5 per 
cent milk or four gallons of 3 per cent, 
milk should not be given more than 8 
to 10 pounds of this mixture, and in 
such a case, there is no cheaper or bet- 
ter source of protein for such a mix- 
ture than cottonseed meal. 

Of course, in considering quantities 
of grain that should be fed, as above, 
it is assumed that the cows are getting 
an abundance of suitable roughage. 

This four-ply mixture is a popular 
one and for cows giving less than 35 
or 40 pounds of milk a day it is a most 
excellent feed, but the Southern dairy- 
man finds it expensive and he should 
try to find a good substitute for the 
higher priced of these feeds. 


When corn costs $1 a bushel and 5 
cents a bushel is added for grinding, 
cornmeal costs about $37.50 per ton or 
$1.87%4 per hundred pounds. 

When ear corn costs $1 per bushel 
of 70 pounds and 10 cents a bushel is 
added for grinding, corn and cob meal 
costs about $31.50 per ton or $1.57% 
per hundred pounds. 

When oats cost 60 cents a bushel and 
5 cents a bushel is added for grinding, 
ground oats cost just a little over $40 
a ton or $2 a hundred pounds. At 50 
cents a bushel, the cost of ground oats 
is a little over $34 a ton. 

The feeding values of ground oats 
and wheat bran are about equal and 
for cows giving 20 pounds of milk a 
day or less, probably only one instead 
of both should be used. If one is used, 
it should be the cheaper, which is usu- 
ally wheat bran. Especially if legume 
hay is used, we doubt the economy of 
using both ground oats and wheat bran ; 
for cows giving less than 25 pounds of AGS a 
mill daily. 

Then, for the higher priced of these 





Teb~-déhitnen Picterje Artis iain grand hineatina: Holstein cow, eat bottom, 
Troquois Sally Winters, grand champion. Ayrshire cow, 1929 National Dairy Show. 


exception of stomach worms in sheep 
and “grub in head,” the major portion 
of our trouble with sheep is due to im- 
proper feeding, or a lack of feeding. 


oho 


dies for cows sucking themselves. A 
simple remedy that I have tried 
with perfect success is to pull the 
tongue out and clinch a large pig ring 
on the underside of tongue about two 
inches from the end.—C. G. J., Virginia. 


[ gies ¢ in your paper several reme- 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER | 
| SAYS— 


The Federal Farm Board and the 
Middleman 
A" THE mid-year meeting of the 





United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at Columbus, C. C. Teague 
of the Federal Farm Board met with a 
number of distributors of farm prod- 
ucts and answered a bom- 
bardment of questions from 
them, the tenor of which 
was: “What is the Farm 
Board going to do to us?” 
Mr. Teague’s answer w as, 
“That depends on yourselves.’ 


The Federal Farm Board has under- 
taken the task of simplifying the distri- 
bution of farm products, eliminating 
all unnecessary costs, and in particular 
cutting out those costs which are due 
to speculation. If this object is achieved 
it must necessarily mean more or less 
radical changes in the present system 
of distribution. Everyone engaged in 
the business of distributing or process- 
ing farm products will have to prove 
his right to a continued existence. 
Many will be able to do this. Others 
will be able to so adjust their business 
that they ‘will have a place in the new 
scheme of things.. Others, and this ap- 
plies particularly to the speculative 
parasites, will have to be eliminated. 

If the Federal Farm Board succeeds 
at all, it will get the farmer a larget 
share of the consumer’s dollar. Those 
distributors and speculators who have 
been taking toll of that dollar without 
giving value received are facing try- 
ing times. Those who have been doing 
a good job of processing and distrings 
tion at a reasonable charge need not] 
worry.—The Prairie Farmer, Chicage 
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Trimming for Meat of Extra Quality 


Grady Sellards Tells How to Trim If You Want Best Results in Curing 


LOE SLOP ORL SPOOR 


e of the pork carcass ready to be blocked and trimmed. After cleaning, the carcass 


St 


then 

he 
rind 
tion 


the 
can 
aper 


1eep 
the 


1eep 
tion 
im- 


plit through the center of the backbone to facilitate cooling, and after thorough cooling, 


blocking and trimming follow. 





Re, 3 
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“picnic’ ham when trimmed. This is the lower 


of*the shoulder, shaped to simulate a ham. 


Separating > loin and bacon cuts. The side is split 


one-third the distance from the top, the bottom two-thirds 


om- 
rom 


due 


tem 
in 


being trimmed and cured for breakfast bacon. 


The loin is separated from the fat back, which is ren- 
into lard. 


The loin is the highest priced fresh cut, being 
used for roasts and chops, 
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Above.—Remove the shoulder at 
this point—between the fourth 
and fifth ribs. After ribs and 
neck bones have been removed, 
the upper third is cut off. 


Left.—Removing the ham. This 
cut is made about two inches in 
front of the pelvic or “line’’ bone. 











Above, right.—The ham when trimmed. A square cut is preferable to a long point 


the top. 


Trim hams neatly, removing but little lean. 











Above.—The trimmed cuts: left, picnic ham (shoulder); center, top, fat back, middle, loin, 


bottom, breakfast bacon; right, ham, 


. 


Left.—The breakfast bacon cut, trimmed and ready to be put into cure, 
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The Progressive Farmer ~ 


Listening to Folks Who Know 


Agricultural Workers and Specialists Stop By Our Farms for Newsy Discussions 





UNCLE FRED’S COLUMN 
| 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 








R. P. Burson Gives Valuable Infor- 
mation on Fertilizers and Poison 


N Monday, October 21, I was at 

Monroe, Georgia. The Walton 
County farmers are like those of Car- 
rollton County, they never fail to make a 
good cotton crop. 
Last year Walton 
County came second 
and ginned over 
24,000 bales, and the 
farmers will in- 
crease the yield this 
season some 3,000 or 
4,000 bales. 


Here I found the 
carn crop good and 
also the crop of 
Otootan beans. The farmers of Walton 
believe in soybeans, and they are right. 

While at Monroe I had a talk with R. 
P. Burson, the man the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture and The Progres- 
sive Farmer selected as one of the Mas- 
ter Farmers of this section of our state, 
and he gave me some valuable informa- 
tion in regard to his experience in fer- 
tilizing and poisoning cotton this year. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


In the first place I want to say that 
Mr. Burson is a strong believer in using 
both a balanced fertilizer and also a bal- 
anced top-dresser and his yield of cot- 
ton bears him out. He will gather 150 
bales from 120 acres this year. On some 
of his cotton he picked as high as 1,800 
pounds of seed cotton going over the first 
time. He is also a strong believer in 
controlling the boll weevil by the use of 
poison. 

Mr. Burson’s rule for fertilizing cot- 
ton is to use 600 pounds of 4Nit-12Phos- 
5Pot fertilizer and then he takes two 
sacks of nitrate of soda and one sack of 
muriate of potash and mixes them well 
and applies 200 pounds to the acre as a 
side application about the middle of June. 
He is a strong advocate of the use of 
potash and says it pays him on clay as 
well as on sandy soil. He has conducted 
some experiments and has doubled the 
yield of seed cotton through the use of 
this second application. 


He cannot see any use of planting cot- 
ton, fertilizing it highly, working it well, 
and ‘then allowing the boll weevil to eat 
it up. So he uses both the liquid poison 
and the dust. As a rule he uses two ap- 
plications of each. He said: “You can- 
not stress too strongly the early applica- 
tions of the syrup poison. As an exam- 
ple I want to tell you of my experience 
this year. I had two tenants farming 
right together. One of them applied his 
syrup poison soon after he chopped his 
cotton out. He didn’t have to use any 
more, except one dusting in July and he 
controlled the weevil perfectly, and it 

_ only cost him $1 per acre to do it. 


“The other one was slower to use the 
poison, consequently the weevil got a start 
and he had to use four applications— 
three of dust and his cost was $6 an acre. 
You can see the difference in cost to say 
nothing of the extra loss through the boll 
weevil damage.” 

I like to give our farmers the actual 
experience of the farmers who are suc- 
ceeding like Mr. Burson. No theory or 
hot air in this. Mr. Burson is making 
enough money to send three daughters to 
college this year and does not have to 
borrow any money to do so. It takes a 
Master Farmer who practices the best 
methods to do this under our present ad- 
verse farming conditions. 








GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


FIFTEEN THINGS TO DO NOW 

1. Gather up and burn the diseased 
plants and weeds in and about the 
garden. 

2. Start a compost heap. 

3. Plant lettuce seed in coldframe for 
early spring heads. 

4. Set cabbage and strawberry plants. 

5. Make a late sowing of mustard. 

6. Set asparagus and rhubarb roots. 

7. Give winter, spray of oil emulsion 
to fruit trees. 

8. Start the pruning work now soon. 

9. Make and plant some grape cut- 
tings from the pruned off vines. 

10. Fertilize strawberry plants if none 
has been applied this fall. 

11. Dig and hill the surplus turnips 
and rutabagas. 

12. Watch sweet potato curing house 
and hold temperature right around 55 
degrees. 

13. Order nursery catalogs now and 
purchase fruit trees needed. 

14. Buy well grown one-year-old fruit 
trees instead of the older ones. 

15. If asparagus seed have ripened 
and fallen to the ground before the 
old plants were cut, rake up and de- 
stroy, or they will become pestiferous 


weeds next year. 
L. A. NIVEN. 
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' ANNUAL TOBACCO CONFER. | 
| ENCE 


l | 
HE annual tobacco conference will be 
held at the courthouse, Tifton, Geor- 

gia at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, November 

26, 1929. A splendid program on subjects 

of interest to tobacco growers has been 

prepared and those who can possibly at- 
tend the conference will find it time well 
spent. The program follows :— 


S. H. Starr, director, Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station, presiding. 

“Report of the Latest Results Obtained from 
Tobacco Experiments at the Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station,” by J. M. Carr, tobacco 
specialist, codperating with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“Fitting Tobacco Into a Well Organized 
System of Farming,” by Dr. John R. Fain, 
professor of agronomy, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, Athens. 

“Practical Suggestions 














for Tobacco Farm- 


ers,” by J. M. Purdom, tobacco specialist, 
A.  &.. ee 
“The Tobacco Outlook,” by Dr. A. M. Soule, 
president, Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
Round Table Discussion, led by E. C. West- 


brook, tobacco specialist, Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Demonstration of steam sterilization of to- 
bacco beds will be given on the Coastal Plain 


Experiment Station grounds after the meeting. 


Some of the information to be given 
out that will help you grow tobacco is as 
follows :— 

Status and outlook for bright tobacco. 

How different soils affect the yield and 
quality of tobacco. 

How the preceding crop influences tobacco. 

What fertilizer analyses have proved most 
profitable in Georgia. 

Which sources of fertilizer materials have 
proved most profitable. . 

The varieties of tobacco that are proving 
best in tobacco production in Georgia. 

How to control tobacco insects and diseases. 

What can be done to avoid root knot damage. 

Cultural practices that are proving best 
under Georgia conditions. 
Some of the fine points in curing tobacco. 

How to manage the plant bed. 

If you grow tobacco, make your plans 
to be at Tifton on November 26. 


* WINDMILLS A SUCCESS FOR | 
| THE SOUTH | 


(ea ago perhaps some 
genius saw the practicability of har- 
nessing the wind as a means of pumping 
water for farm use. Some sections of our 
country until recent years, however, have 
not had an opportunity to take advantage 





j 





of this highly developed field because of 
the lack of sufficient wind pressure. 
Windmills were equipped with such 
ponderous Babbitt bearings that the mills 
would not operate in light wind pres- 
sure. The development of lighter Bab- 
bitt bearings reduced the friction consid- 
erably, but still these mills did not give 
the service required of them in certain 
districts. Only since the development of 
the roller bearing has the thought of 
furnishing windmills for districts with 
light wind pressure taken root with the 
manufacturers. 


Lubrication was the next problem to 
be attacked, and with the present models, 
which are fully automatic, with one oiling 
windmills operate with no further atten- 
tion for a year or longer. 

With the combination of genuine roller 
bearings and a perfect oiling system, man- 
ufacturers are now offering their product 
to farmers in districts where their use 
is practically unknown due to wind pres- 
sures, and giving them an unqualified 
guarantee where certain specified ac- 
cessories are used. In the interest of 
the Southern farmer, by securing for 
him a reliable outfit, and one that will 
operate with the utmost economy, the 
farm bureaus of various states have 
adopted the windmill, and are now dis- 
tributing outfits among their members. 


Reports from many districts after sev- 
eral seasons of use prove that windmills 
not only will provide the convenience of 
fresh running water in the barnyard, 
pumped at an exceedingly low cost, but 
with the use of a gravity tank, will fur- 
nish a constant supply for the home, 
where all modern conveniences can be 
operated for the kitchen and bath. 

D. P. DREW. 


GAS THE CORN WEEVIL 


. A. Ruffin, extension entomologist 

at the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, says that corn weevils 
may be controlled by fumigation with 
carbon disulphide or 
“high life.” 

“In especially tight 
cribs 10 to 15 pounds 
per 1,000 cubic feet 
is enough high life 
to use, but in ordi- 
narily tight build- 
ings 15 to 20 pounds 
will be safer,” said 
Mr. Ruffin in giving 
directions for fumi- 
gation. “In cribs that have large cracks 
in both the floors and walls it is almost 
impossible to get the gas concentrated 
enough to give good control. The carbon 
disulphide should be placed in shallow 
pans on top of the corn and the bin tight- 
ly closed. The temperature must be 70 
degrees Fahrenheit or above for satis- 
factory results. 


“Since the gas is heavier than air it 
penetrates downward through the corn, 
killing the pests. The fumigation should 
last 36 to 48 hours, after which the build- 
ing ‘may be opened and-the surplus gas 
allowed to escape.” 

The gas is very inflammable, Mr. Ruf- 
fin warns, and will explode when brought 
in contact with fire. However, it can be 
safely used, if ordinary precautions are 
taken. It can be bought from local drug- 
gists for 35 cents per pound. It is cheaper 
in larger quantities. 

Small quantities of seed may be treated 
by fumigating in a barrel, using about 
three ounces of carbon disulphide: to a 
60-gallon barrel. 

After applying, cover the barrel with 
sacks weighted down with boards, he ad- 
vises. P. O. DAVIS. 














P. 0. DAVIS 





ALABAMA LEADS IN BEE. | 
PRODUCTION | 


LABAMA sells more sualisiniy re 
and queen bees than any other state 
in’ the Unicon. 

“Bees of Alabama coin $1,000 every 
day in the year,” 
says Thomas Atchi- 
son, in charge of 
bee inspection for 
the Department of 
Agriculture, 
gomery. 

In amplifying this 
broad claim, Mr. 
Atchison said :— 

“Alabama is not a 
honey producing 
state, although Alabama bees make about 
2 tons of honey every day in the year, on 
the average. It is with regard to the 
sale of package honey bees and queen 
bees that Alabama makes the great bulk 
of its income from bees. 

“Alabama sells about 180,000 queen bees 
annually. These queens may bring fancy 
prices, or sell as low as $1 per queen. 
There are a number of queen breeders 
in Alabama who go nothing but rear 
queens and some of these have established 
records for well bred bees of good pro- 
ducing strains. 

“By package bees is meant from one to 
two pounds of bees with queen encased 
in a strong, wooden framed, wire screen 
covered cage with a supply of food for 
several days’ journey. These bees soon 
get ‘acquainted’ with the queen and ‘ac- 
cept’ her and make the journey in good 
condition. There is no question regard- 
ing the success of this method of selling 
bees. 

“In the North a beekeeper often buys 2 
pounds of Alabama bees and may make 
several hundred pounds of honey during 
the summer. Records of 300 pounds are 
very frequent and higher authentic 
records are known.” 











LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 








1929 CROP YIELDS 


OVEMBER estimates of production 

of several crops were more optimis- 
tic than a month previous. Large in- 
creases were reported in corn, peanuts, 
grain sorghums, and rice, and small in- 
creases in the case of tobacco, potatoes, 
and sweet potatoes, as well as cotton. The 
following table shows the November re- 
turns with comparisons :— 


TOTAL PRODUCTIONS IN MILLIONS 





Average 

1923-27 1928 1929 
Coom, beahele sisesceccces 2,747 2,836 2,621 
Rice (5 states), bushels.. 37.1 41.9 39.2 
Grain sorghums, bushels. 122.9 142.5 104 
Peanuts (for nuts), lbs... 718 809 902 
Potatoes, bushels ........ 383 464 354 
Sweet potatoes, bushels.. 78 77.7 82.9 
Tobacco, pounds ......... 1,331 1,378 1,481 


GILBERT GUSLER. 





VETCH BOOSTS YIELDS | 


N SANTA Rosa County, Florida, corn 

yields. following vetch have been more 
than trebled, says J. G. Hudson, county 
agent. In a field after vetch the yield 
was 52% bushels per acre, whereas corn 
on the same farm not following vetch 
yielded 14 bushels per acre, Mr. Hudson 
declares. 
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November 23, 1929 


Late Alabama Farm News 


Here Are Recent Items Gathered from 
Many Sections of State 


GAIN the extension service of the 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, has been praised by officials of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, who recently made 
their annual inspection of the work and 
audit of expenditures. When they fin- 
ished their work they approved each ex- 
penditure and complimented the workers 
on their efficiency. The plan of work, 
the coOrdination of forces, and the pro- 
gram of work were praised. The service 
in Alabama is known throughout the 
nation for its efficiency and effectiveness. 


1977 

Twenty-eight Cents Per $1 for 
Schools—A study of Alabama’s fi- 
nances as related to education has been 
made by the Alabama Education Associa- 
tion. State, county, and city taxes were 
included in the study which reveals that 
28 cents of the Alabama tax dollar of 
1927-28 was spent for education. The fig- 
ure for this year is about the same. To- 
tal revenues derived from taxation in 
Alabama during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1928, are revealed by -the 
following table :— 





Total Expended for 
revenue education 
Beate .cccccccvccecscece $48,932,152 $10,108,228 
County .cccrcccsccccces 13,688,487 4,989,290 
MURTICE ca verndvancense 3,115,367 3,115,367 
City ..ccccccccccccccees 4,576,949 1,566,638 
Total scccccsecesse $70,312,955 $19,779,523 


1m if 

Agricultural Survey for Alabama.— 
Important facts concerning all phases of 
Alabama agriculture will be gathered dur- 
ing an immediate survey. The survey 
was requested by the State Board of In- 
dustries at a recent meeting in Birming- 
ham. Dr. Bradford Knapp was placed in 
charge and will give out the assignments 
to different individuals and organizations. 
Prompt action is being urged. Facts con- 
cerning all important agricultural factors 
—production, distribution, marketing, and 
consumption of crops and livestock—will 
be included. The report also will in- 
clude an explanation of the work of each 
organization and agency engaged in agri- 
cultural work within the state. The final 
report in printed form will serve as a ref- 
erence work for both agriculture and in- 
dustry. 


197479 


New Packing Plant in Montgomery. 
—Announcement has been made by Swift 
& Company that a packing plant will be 
erected in Montgomery, Alabama. Ten 
acres of land has been bought and build- 
ings and other equipment thereon will 
increase the total cost to $500,000, it was 
said. Two months ago announcement was 
made by the White Packing Company of 
intentions to erect a new packing plant at 
Montgomery, giving Alabama two new 
packing plants at Montgomery within 6J 
days. Costs of the two are estimated at 
$1,000,000. 

177 


Huntsville Cow Wins State Cham- 
Pionship. — Majesty’s Fern Queen 
brought the Alabama state championship 
tor Jersey cows over 5 years of age, 365,- 
day official production tests, to the dairy 
herd of J. W. Baxter of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, with her remarkable record in a 
Tecent test. In 365 days Queen made the 
exceptional yield of 940 pounds of butter- 
lat and 16,517 pounds of milk, the high- 
est butter{at yield recorded to date for an 
Alabama Jersey cow. 

17 

Mobile Cows Complete Official Pro- 
duction Test.—St. Mawe’s Pogis’ Oto- 
line 699232, a purebred Jersey cow own- 
ed by Van Antwerp’s Drug Corporation, 
Inc, of Mobile, Ala., has completed her 
first official’ production test in which she 
yielded 443.65 pounds of butterfat and 
1527 pounds of milk in 365 days. Otoline 
Was started on this test when she was 2 
years and 1 month of age and with this 
Fecord she qualified for the Register of 
erit of the American Jersey Cattle 
ub. Her sire is St. Mawes Lad Sun- 


= fam. and her dam is Pogis’ Otoline. 





Another cow in the same herd, Pogis’ 
Golva 607505, has completed her first of- 
ficial production test in which she yielded 
488.51 pounds of butterfat and 9,535 
pounds of milk in 305 days. Golva was 
started on this test when she was 4 years 
8 months of age and with this record 
also qualified for the Register of Merit 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club. Her 
sire is Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 57th 
and her dam is Tycoon’s Golden Java. 


1977 


County Farm Bureau Home.—Mar- 
ion County, Alabama, farmers are doing 
business in a ‘building which they own 
and which was designed and erected for 
their particular needs. It was built by the 
Marion County Farm Bureau. It is one 
of the nicest buildings in Hamilton, con- 
taining room for the county agent, the 
home demonstration agent, the farm bu- 
reau secretary, and storage space for sup- 
plies handled by the organization. Special 
space is provided for a radio receiving 


set. 
179 


Eradicating T. B.—Tuberculosis in 
livestock is “on the run” in Alabama. Dr. 
R. E. Jackson, with headquarters at Bir- 
mingham, represents the federal govern- 
ment in the work, and is codperating with 
Dr. C. A. Cary, state veterinarian. Re- 
markable progress has been made in the 
eradication of tuberculosis from Alabama 
dairy cows. When the work was started 
two to three per cent of animals tested 
were reactors. Up to October 1, 60,000 
dairy animals had been tested in Alabama 
during 1929, and the number of reactors 
was almost nil. 

199 


Other Register of Merit Cows.— 
Oxford Chief’s Marcia 659934, a pure- 
bred Jersey cow in the herd of Robert 
Jemison, Jr., of Birmingham, Ala., has 
completed an official production test in 
which she yielded 527.20 pounds of but- 
terfat and 10,428 pounds of milk in 365 
days. Marcia was started on this test 
when she was 3 years and 10 months of 
age and with this record qualified for the 
Register of Merit of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. Her sire is Sultana’s 
Oxford Chief, and her dam is Eminent 
25th’s Flamingo. 

Another cow in the Jemison herd, 
Lady’s Streaming Queen 580979, has 
completed her first official production test 
in which she yielded 439.11 pounds of 
butterfat and 9,308 pounds of milk in 365 
days, thus qualifying for the Register of 
Merit of the American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Her sire is Lady’s Fontaine Raleigh, and 
her dam is Raleigh’s Streaming Queen. 





ALABAMA JOINS LIST OF | 
TICK-FREE STATES _| 


OTICE of the release of 10,358 

square miles of additional territory 
in four Southern States from Federal 
quarantine on account of cattle ticks is 
contained in Bureau of Animal Industry 
Order No. 321 just issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The order is 
effective December 1. 

The order releases the following coun- 
ties from the quarantine: Clarke Coun- 
ty in Alabama; Baker, Columbia, Suwa- 
nee, and Union counties in Florida; 
Amite, Clarke, Jasper, Jefferson Davis, 
Lawrence, and Simpson counties in Mis- 
sissippi; and Bell, Red River, Upshur, and 
Wood counties in Texas. 

With the release of Clarke County, 
Alabama, all of Alabama becomes free 
from the tick embargo, thus making Ala- 
bama the tenth state to join the list of 
states which, through tick eradication, 
have worked their way above the tick- 
fever quarantine line. The states which 
previously had reached this goal are Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee. and Virginia. 
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THE SOUTH’S CHAMPION STALK OF COTTON 


This winning stalk of cotton, 
bore 300 bolls. 


grown by 
It won first place at the Southeastern Fair in Atlanta and then at the 


J. V. Cochran, Cobb County, Georgia, 


National Cotton Show, Dallas, placing above the best stalks at the Mid-South Fair, 


Memphis, and the State Fair of Texas, Dallas. 
H. B. Brown, Louisiana Experiment Station; R. P. Bledsoe, agronomist, 
P. Humbert, Texas A. & M. College. 


Show is sponsored by the National 


judges: Dr. 
Georgia Experiment Station; Dr. E. 

The Cotton 
Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foundation, 


In the picture (left to right) are the 


Fertilizer Association and the 


Mr. Cochran won first on his stalk at the 


Southeastern Fair in 1928 and it was from seed of that stalk that the 1929 national 


champion was grown. 


Thoughts for Cotton Farmers 


No More Important Job Now Than This: 
Planning for Next Year 


By B. L. MOSS 


OW that the harvest is being com- 

pleted, the cotton farmer can find 
no better job than to take some time with 
paper and pencil and make a budget of 
next year’s probable 
expenditures, bal- 
ancing these against 
his cash on hand 
and probable income. 
As I give thought 
to the cotton farm- 
er’s problems, it ap- 
pears to me_ that 
there is no more im- 
portant one than 
this — planning now 
for his next year’s operations, and mak- 
ing careful estimates of income and out- 
go, so that in the end these may approxi- 
mately balance each other. 

* * * 

All cash resources should be deposited 
with some good bank, and when this is 
done it will be a fine idea to establish re- 
lations with the cashier, talking over 
with him your financial situation and tell- 
ing him quite frankly and freely just 
what your condition is, your future plans, 
what you hope to do, and what assistance 
you may need, if any. 

* * * 


In making up your next year’s budget, 
make two columns, heading one Re- 
sources, the other Expenses, or Outgo. 
Your Resources column might be some- 
thing like this :— 





B. L. MOSS 


RESOURCES 
Cath Om Weed: scicccicecdeovsccevscvgvccsed $ 575 
Costin BO WE: BORE. on cccccescossccseciccess 350 
ce 8 | Pere rrrertrtitt: ar 130 
Probable sales of wood ........sseseseeees 75 


Total .rcrcoscccccceseweccccvcccaccesecess $1,130 
Then your Expenses or Outgo column 
might read something like this :— 
OUTGO 


Repairs to tenant houses ............+++: ?. & 
CROMPIRS. LORE ois sve cavegedcccosessccscccss 60 
WRRSRIRE oivicccecccceccesccvcccsecsosaceocees 80 
Fertilizers to be bought ............+.0++ 500 
Feed to be bought ..........cceeveseveeees 100 
Two: mrles to BOG .0ccccsccectcceccssvsce 300 
Implements needed ........cceeeceeeeeeeees 100 
EE: ca ccicinbiade é.cduesuesespachevevasekecne 150 
Advances to two temants .......sseeeeeeeee 300 
Miscellaneous expenses .......++s++ess cote soe 


Total ....ssecesseeocees oo rcccesereesccs se Ghd 


In this particular instance, there is an 
excess of outgo over resources of $735, 
which will have to be borrowed, or the 
goods represented by this will have to be 
bought on credit, and at prices consider- 
ably higher than cash prices. Here is 
one of the very best of reasons for es- 
tablishing good relations with your bank- 
er, for no farmer can live and pay high 
time prices plus high interest rates. 

* * * 

At the same time you are making up 
your figures on resources and expenses, 
it will be well also to make a conserva- 
tive estimate of your next year’s income, 
so that you may have an idea as to just 
where you will be, financially speaking, 
12 months from now. Such an estimate 
of income from a cotton farm might 
read like this :— 

PROBABLE INCOME, 1930 


30 bales cotton at $85 per bale ............ $2,550 
_ £ | re een 200 
ROE QED oso ccecscccecesxincenae 300 

RS SS ed yave navates deneveesscccntasete $3,550 


Personally, I find that planning a bud- 
get as above indicated, making careful 
estimates of what next year’s probable 
expenditures and income will be, is of a 
very great deal of help to me. In fact, 
attempting to operate without such is 
much like working in the dark. 

** * 

But bear in mind that if the bank is to 
lend you money next spring, it has the 
right to expect that you shall be one of 
its regular customers, a steady depositor, 


in other. words. 
* * 


One other thought I would leave with 
our cotton farmers just now: We must 
do something to raise our net income per 
farm worker. More and more forcibly is 
the fact coming home to me that the 
family that makes six, eight, or ten bales 
of cotton yearly is simply being left far 
behind in the race, with no possibility of 
enjoying anything more than the very, 
very barest necessities of life. In my 
cotton-farming operations, here on the 
naturally poor hill lands of the Central 
South, I have a definite goal of 20 bales 
per one-mule worker, 35 per two-mule 
man, and 50 bales per three-mule man. 














~conane 
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One Egg Race Ends; Another Begins 


Six Hens in Auburn Contest Pass 300-Egg Mark 


i 7. 





Top.—Heavyweight win- 
ners. Owned by Mrs. G. 
V. Cate, Brunswick, Ga. 
(right); laid 2,394 eggs in 
51 weeks, winning award 
for pen in heavy breeds 
They are Barred Rocks. 





High pen in contest, own- 
ed by Pratt Experiment 
Farm, Morton, Pa.; pro- 
duced 2,621 eggs in Sl 
weeks. They are White 
Leghorns. 


By? WALTER L, RANDOLPH 


News Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


WHITE WYANDOTTE hen, number 195, owned by W. 
A. Jones, of Memphis, Tenn., proved herself mistress of 
all the 1,000: hens competing in the Fifth Alabama National 
Egg-Laying Contest at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 


‘ burn, by producing 314 eggs in 365 days. 


Another hen, a Barred 


Rock, owned by Pratt Experiment Farni, Morton, Pa., also 
laid 314 eggs in the 365 days, but the award was given to the 
Jones hen because her eggs weighed on an average more than 
those produced by the Pratt hen. The White Wyandotte’s eggs 
weighed an average of 23.4 ounces per dozen, and the Barred 


Rock’s 22.7 ounces per dozen. 


Georgian Wins Third.—Third place for the 365 days went 
to a White Leghorn owned by J. R. Winter, Winterville, Ga. 


She laid 313 eggs. 


A trio of other hens, all White Leghorns, produced over 300 
eggs in the 365 days. They were hen number 771, owned by 
Pike Poultry Plant, McComb, Miss., with 307 eggs; hen num- 
ber 986, owned by Frank Holcombe, Oneonta, Ala., with 303 
eggs; and hen number 523, owned by Egg-A-Day Farm, Sper- 


tanburg, S. C., with 300 eggs. 


The contest proper closed October 23, 
at the end of the 51st week after it start- 
ed on November 1, 1928, but 10 hens 
showing possibility of producing 300 or 
more eggs in 365 days were kept until the 
end of the 52nd week. Only the six 
named reached the mark. 

The sixth contest opened November 1 
and will continue to September 30, 1930. 
It will be supervised by Prof. G. A. 
Trollope, head of the Auburn poultry de- 
partment and managed by C. T. Bailey. 


Six Trophies Awarded.—Six silver 
trophies were awarded to owners of com- 
petitors in the fifth contest by the Exten- 
sion Service of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and The Progressive Farmer. 
Pratt Experiment Farm, Morton, Pa., won 
the cup for high pen with a production 
of 2,621 eggs for the 51 weeks. There 


Right, above. — The 
high Alabama pen, a 
pen of White Leg- 
horns, was that of 
Frank Holcombe, On- 
eonta, Ala.; laid 2,493 
eggs in 51 weeks. 


Right.—T his is the 
high black bird. Own- 
ed by Kildare Poultry 
Farm, Huntsville, 
Ala.; laid 253 eggs in 
51 weeks. She is a 
Black Minorca and 
placed first in that 


class. 


In oval at extreme 
right.—F rank Hol- 
combe holding one of 
his birds that made a 
275-egg record in 51 
weeks in the 1927-28 
contest at Auburn. 
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were 100 pens of 10 birds each in the 


contest. Scheiwe Poultry Farm, Algonac, | 


Mich., was second with 2,502 eggs, and 
Frank Holcombe, Oneonta, Ala., third 
with 2,495 eggs. All three of the high 
pens were White Leghorns. 

W. A. Jones won the cup for the high- 
est hen on No. 195. This hen also won 
for her owner the cup for the highest 
hen in the heavy breeds, as she was a 
White Wyandotte. 


Award for high pen in heavy breeds 
went to Mrs. G. V. Cate, Brunswick, Ga. 
Her Barred Plymouth Rocks produced 
2,394 eggs. 

Frank Holcombe, Oneonta, won both 
awards offered exclusively for Alabama 
breeders. No. 986 won the cup for high 
Alabama hen, and his pen of White Leg- 
horns won the cup for high Alabama pen. 


Average Production Higher.—Total 
production of the 1,000 birds for 51 weeks 
was 197,072 eggs, or an average per hen 
of 197 eggs. The average production for 
1928-29 was 6.6 eggs higher than-for any 
previous year. Average production for 
the five years was: 1924-25, 153.2; 1925- 


(Concluded on page 16) 


Upper left shows the hen which lost by 7 
ounce. She is owned by Pratt Experiment 
Farm, Morton, Pa.; laid 314 eggs in 365 days. 
Was declared high Barred Plymouth Rock, 
but placed second because her eggs weighed 
.7 ounce less per dozen on the average than 
those laid by a White Wyandotte. 


Second picture is of the high Alabama hen. 

She is a White Leghorn owned by Frank Hol- 

combe, Oneonta, Ala.; produced 303 eggs in 
365 days. 


Left, queen on weight. A White Wyandotte, 
owned by W. A. Jones, Memphis, Tenn.; laid 
314 eggs in 365 days. Was declared high hen 
in contest because her eggs weighed more than 
the 314 laid by the Barred Rock pictured above. 


Below.—This White Leghorn hen placed third 
and first. She is owned by J. R. Winter, Win- 
terville, Ga.; laid 313 eggs in 365 days. She 
was the high White Leghorn in the contest, 

and third among all breeds. 
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Over Every Inch 
of Surface 


Water Searches for a Pinhole 


AETHER riding the waves or 

under the surface the submarine 
moves serenely on. Tons of water press 
against every foot of surface . . . even the 
slightest opening would soon render the 
ship useless. But there is no danger . .. 
her skilfully constructed steel hull pro- 
tects the ship and its contents. 


In a burial vault, as in a submarine, there 
can be no compromise with perfection. 
Costliness and beauty mean nothing if 
water can enter at one single spot. 


The Clark Grave Vault — built with the 
care and the skill that go into a submarine 
— is the one final answer to those who buy 
a burial vault for protection from water. 
Like the submarine, the Clark is built of 
metal, the most impermeable of all ma- 
terials. Like the submarine, the Clark is 
built to withstand pressure — each Clark 
is tested under 5,000 pounds of water. 


All seams in the Clark are double welded. 
They are even stronger than the 12-gauge 
specially processed Armco Ingot Iron or 
Keystone Copper Steel itself. Each Clark 
catties a 50-year guaranty. 


Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Because of its beauty and dependable 
protection the Clark Vault is selected 
by those who want to leave nothing un- 
done to express their love. It symbolizes 
imperishable memories. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Copper 
Finish Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Liss than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warebouse, Kansas City, Me. 








GRAVE VAULT 


Pls trade-mark is on 


every uine Clark 
‘ault. It identifies the vault a . Unless 








7m see this mark, the vault is not a kk. 
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ANY BOTTLES TODAY? 


ms OW that we have our electric light 
| plant installed I wish we had some 
| nice looking electric lamps,” observed 
| Mrs. Wilson. 

| “I saw a beauty in town,” remarked 
Jane. “The base was made of a great 
| big green glass bottle.” 


“We have some lovely old bottles and 
jars up in the attic,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
“but I don’t know how to turn them into 
lamps.” 









“There’s a simple little contraption 
called a ‘converter’ for just that pur- 
pose,” Grandpa Wilson told them. 

An old _ glass 

bottle of suit- 

able size or 

CAOT EN shape or an 
SCREWS attractive pot- 
i tery jar is 





easily convert- 
ed into a 
handsome elec- 
tric lamp by 
means of a 
simple device 
that comes in 
several sizes 
to fit wide or 
narrow bases. 
Your old kerosene lamp can 
be used with electricity if 
you screw a top made es- 
pecially for the purpose into 
the socket. The old-fashion- 
ed pressed glass lamps are 
especially charming for bed- 
room use. 





“There’s one size for wide mouthed jars 
and béttles and another for those with 
narrow openings. Then there’s a style 
that screws right into the top of an old 
kerosene lamp and makes it into an up- 
to-date electric one.” 


essive Farm Woman | 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 





“Are these converters expensive or 
hard to put on?” asked Jane. 


“No, they cost very little and they are 
ready just to fasten on the base you de- 
cide to use. The cord, socket—every- 
thing is there. Or one can buy the sep- 
arate parts at the ten cent store but that 
is more work If you and your. mother 
will undertake to make some shades I'll 
promise to have three or four of the pret- 
tiest lamp bases you ever saw ready for 
you in no time at all. I'll use the big bot- 
tle Jane speaks of for a living room read- 
ing lamp. That brown pottery jar will 
make a nice light to put on a small tabte 
beside an easy chair. Those little glass 
kerosene lamps can grace Jane’s new 
dressing table and that pair of brass can- 
dlesticks will look well on the hall table.” 


“Grandpa, you’re the smartest, nicest, 
dearest ‘man in the whole world,” ex- 
claimed Jane with a hug. 


“It’s worth fixing up a few bottles and 
jars into lamps if it makes you feel like 
that,” her grandfather assured her smil- 
ingly as he returned the hug. 


Editor’s.Note.—If any of our readers can 
not buy the converters of which Grandpa 
Wilson speaks at their local stores, we 
shall be delighted to furnish the name and 
address of the makers. Address your in- 
quiry to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman. 








Pattern Department 




















E-775 

















8230—Here is a frock that combines tailor- 
ed simplicity with feminine daintiness. 
Notice the scalloped finish, the dou- 
ble belt, and the flared skirt. ‘This 
is such an adaptable model that it 
would be equally charming in silk, 
cotton, or light weight wool material. 
It is designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 reqtfires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 1 yard of 
40-inch contrasting and 3% yards of 
ribbon. 


537—The popularity of jacket suits seems 
to be increasing. Here is a youthful 
one the miss will like. The cardigan 
jacket, the scarf collar on the blouse, 
and the pleated skirt are all favored 
by fashion. As three materials are 
combined, this model offers a fine 
opportunity for making over slightly 
used garments or for utilizing rem- 





sizes 
Size 16 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch dark and 
2 yards of #-inch figured material 
and 1% yards of 36-inch contrasting. 


nants. The pattern comes in 


12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. 


8232—The cape collar, the higher waist line, 
the longer skirt are the outstand- 
ing fashions of the season. Here 
they are combined in one clever frock 
of printed crepe. This style is espe- 
cially becoming to the tall slender 
type. The pattern comes in sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 39-inch material. 


E-775—A semi-circular hooked rug is at- 
tractive at the foot of the staircase 
or in front of the hearth. The de- 
sign is 35 inches by 26 inches and is 
very effective made up in red and 
black. 
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Be sure all your 
salt is good salt 
by demanding 


‘DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
quality / 










EN you buy salt, see that the 
Diamond Crystal name is on the 
package, barrel, or bag. It’s the 
only way to be sure you're getting the pure, 
clean salt that’s a// salt. There’s a Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt for every salt purpose. 

1. For table use. Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt in the big, red, round package 
seasons food better because it’s flaked. 

2. For butter and cheese making, and 
pickling. Use Diamond Crystal Flake 
Salt. Mild and extremely pure. { 

3. For dairy cattle. Milkers need salt 
and it helps increase their yield. Give 
them free access to it. Use Diamond 
Crystal in 50 lb. blocks. Or coarse salt in 
35 and 70 Ib. toweling bags. 99%° purel 

4. For beef cattle. Diamond Crystal 
Coarse Salt is just the salt for the fine 
finish you need for top prices. 

5. For work horses and mules. They use 
up salt quickly when they're working. 
Give them all they will take willingly. 

6. For sheep. Put out Diamond Crystal 
Coarse Salt for sheep to eat as they need 
it. Makes stronger animals, finer wool 
coats, and makes herds easier to handle. 

7. For curing and smoking meat. Use 
Diamond Crystal Salt for curing. Gives 
firm meat and good color—without 
spoilage. For smoking use Diamond 
Crystal Smoked Salt or Diamond Crystal 
Complete Salt Cure. 


FREE BOOKLET! 
Send for out free booklet *‘How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork’’ based on U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and agricultural college 
bulletins. You'll find it a real help in your own 
butchering and curing, Just fill out the coupon. 





DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


Fill in completely. Print name and address. 





The Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

Dept. PF4,St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send me free booklet, ‘‘How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 

Name. 

Town. 


R. F. D. 








Seate 
GI 
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M ONDAY, November 25.—The cus- 
tom of having the children wear 
washable dresses and suits to school the 
year round is a sensible one. It is smart, 
it is sanitary, it is 
econothical, for chil- 
dren often outgrow 
clothes that are held 
over for another 
summer season. 

Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 26.—The children 
will enjoy cutting 
the pictures of tur- 
keys from magazines 
or paper napkins and 
mounting them on little cards to use as 
decorations on the Thanksgiving dinner 
table. 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Wednesday, November 27.—A nut and 
raisin stuffing for the Thanksgiving tur- 
key is wonderfully good. 


Raisin-nut Stuffing.—Mix 2 cups stale bread 
crumbs, % cup melted butter, % cup seeded 


The Housewife’s Calendar 


raisins, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pepper, 
Y% teaspoon sage, ,2 cup English walnut meats. 
Raisins should be cut in pieces and nut meats 


broken in pieces. Stuff into turkey before 
roasting. 
Thursday, November 28—Thanksgiv- 


ing Day.—“Blessed is he who has found 
his work; let him ask for no other bless- 
edness. He has a work, a life-purpose, 
he has found it. and will follow it.”— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Friday, November 29.—In addressing a 
person who is “hard of hearing” enunci- 
ate definitely rather than loudly. Shout- 
ing only makes it harder for the deaf per- 
son to understand you. 

Saturday, November 30.—Use liberal 
quantities of soap or soap powder in 
washing dishes in order to kill any harm- 
ful germs that may be present. Rinse 
with very hot water. 

Sunday, December 1.—Bring up the 
subject of a community Christmas tree 
when you see your neighbors today. It 
is none too soon to makc plans. 


. Recipes for the Feast 


Baked Ham.—Select a 9- 
and scrub it thoroughly. If 
overnight. 

For cooking, to each pound of ham allow 
at least 1 quart of boiling water, or enough 
to cover. Place the ham in the hot water. 
To a 9- or 10-pound ham add 1 carrot sliced, 
2 stalks of celery, 1 teaspoon celery salt, 3 
sprigs parsley, 1 onion sliced, 2 or 3 bay leaves, 
and % cup strong vinegar. Cover and simmer 
for 4 or 5 hours, counting the time from the 
beginning of the simmering period. Twenty- 
five minutes to the pound will be about the 
right time. 


or 10-pound ham 
salty, soak it 


Test by using a skewer or a fork with long 
tines, and turn the ham so it will cook evenly 
on both sides. Add more hot water as the 
ham liquor evaporates. The ham should be 
covered with water during the entire cooking 
period. After the ham is tender, let it stand 
overnight in the liquor, or, if it is to be served 
hot, remove the skin at once, wait until the 
surface of the ham is cool, then cover with 
the following mixture: 3 cups brown sugar, 
3 cups fine, soft bread crumbs, % teaspoon 
mustard, cider or vinegar to moisten. Mix 
the ingredients and spread over the upper 
side of the ham until entirely covered. Press 


long-stemmed whole cloves into the coated 
fat at intervals. These help to hold on the 
paste and also season the meat. Place the 
ham in a hot oven to form a crust quickly, 
then reduce the temperature and baste fre- 
quently with a mixture of ham liquor and 
cider or vinegar until the’ ham is evenly 
browned. 


Holiday Chicken.—A plump fowl, weighing 4 
to 6 pounds, 4 or 5 medium sized potatoes, 1 
cup raisins without seeds, 3 cups canned to- 
matoes, 2 tablespoons chopped onion, 2 ta- 
blespoons parsley, flour, butter, salt, and 


pepper. 


Simmer the chicken in a small quantity of 
salted water until tender. Remove from the 
broth. Set aside for stuffing. To the chicken 
broth add the canned tomatoes and the finely 


sauce cook 
the meantime prepare the stuff- 
ing by cooking and mashing the potatoes and 
adding to them the raisins and enough milk 
to make the mixture the stiffness of ordinary 
mashed potatoes. Stuff this, while still hot, 
into the body cavity and neck of the chicken. 
Crowd in all the stuffing possible. Pour a 
little melted butter over the chicken. Put it 
in the oven to brown. Thicken the tomato 
sauce to the consistency of a gravy and add 
2 or-3 tablespoons of finely chopped parsley 
and green pepper, if desired. When the 
chicken and the surface of the potato stuff- 
ing have become delicately browned, place 
on a large hot platter. Pour part of the 
sauce around the chicken and serve at once. 


Roast Turkey.—Draw and singe the turkey. 
Remove the oil sac and all pinfeathers. Cleanse 
thoroughly and wipe dry. Rub the surface 
over with butter and a little salt. Stuff with 
a dressing made as follows: 6 cups finely 
broken stale bread, 2 teaspoons salt, % tea- 
spoon pepper, 4 teaspoon thyme, % teaspoon 
ground sage, 1 teaspoon baking powder, % 
pound butter or an equal quantity of turkey 
fat, % onion grated (or more if desired), 4 
stalks of chopped celery, % cup boiling water. 


chopped mild onion. Let this 
down. In 


be used to cut up the stale 
bread. Cook the celery and onion in the 
butter five minutes. Mix with the bread, 
baking powder, seasonings, and hot water. 
Fill the cavity of the turkey. If a moist 
and fluffy rather than a dry dressing is pre- 
ferred, use more water. If there is a surplus, 
it may be cooked in a separate dish, basted 
with the drippings from the pan, and served 
with the dinner. 


Scissors may 


The turkey may be started in a hot oven 
if a double roasting pan is used. If the turkey 
is young and tender it will be done in 1% 
hours, during the latter part of which the 
temperature may be slightly reduced. A large, 
heavy, or old bird will require considerably 
longer baking. Keep the bottom of the roast- 
ing pan well covered with water during roast- 
ing so that the meat will. not dry out. 


Young Folks’ Problems 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


Your letters are coming every day. 
Each one makes me feel that I have made 
a new friend. I hope that you will all 
remember that you can write as often ‘s 
you wish. I shall always be glad to an- 
swer your questions on dress, etiquette, 
or personal problems. Just address me 
care of the Woman’s Department, The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 
CATHERINE LEE. 
* * * 
Dear Catherine Lee: 


I have been offered a position in a city 
where I have no friends. How can I meet 
young people when I get there? I am a 


country girl, 24 years old. D. M., Florida. 
You will probably make some friends 

in the office, school, or shop where you 

are going to work, D. Then ask your 


pastor to give you a letter to a minister 
of your. denomination. He will be glad 
to help you to join jn the social activities 
sponsored by the church. If you become 
a member of the Y. W. C. A. you will 
have lots of fun with the other girls, and 
through them you will probably meet 
some boys too. Enter into the church and 
Y activities with real enthusiasm. Be 
friendly yourself and you'll have no trou- 
ble making friends, D. Write again and 
let us know how you enjoy the city. 
* * * 

Dear Catherine Lee: 

A friend is coming to visit me. Would it 
be discourteous to tell her how long to stay? 

E. H., Alabama. 

No, it would be very sensible. In- 

definite visits are seldom wise. 












— Courtesy 


Modern conveniences are an added reason for thankfulness in the opinion of 


this wise home maker. 


She finds that her electric range and other labor-savers 


make. it an easy task to prepare the holiday feast. 


The Thanksgiving Menu 


HE thought that Thanksgiving is an 

opportunity for a family feast, _at 
which the home maker can exhibit her 
culinary powers to advantage, sometimes 
leads to lack of balance in the menu. An- 
other point it is well to keep in mind is 
whether each dish chosen is easy to pre- 
pare under holiday conditions. Consider 
the necessity for the home maker’s see- 
ing that the house and table arrangements 
are at their best, the interruptions caused 
by arriving guests, the fact that the tur- 
key or roast will probably fill the oven 
and necessitate cooking everything else 
on the top of the stove. 

It may be advisable to prepare parts 
of the meal the day before, and to choose 
between a course or dish that must be 
served hot and something in its place that 
will not occupy stove space. For exam- 
ple, if you want an appetizer course why 
not have fruit cup, rather than hot soup? 
The table is always attractive with the 
colorful glasses or dishes of cut-up fruit 
in place when the meal is announced. 
Celery, radishes, olives, and pickles are 
accessories that add color and flavor to 
the dinner. All of them may be arrang- 
ed on serving plates hours before the 
meal, and kept cold. 

The Thanksgiving dinner will be en- 
joyed better by everyone if the home 
maker and those who help her are not all 
tired out with the effort of cooking it. 
Your dinner menu may be built around 
the royal bird—a turkey of medium size, 
not too large to be tender, not too light 
to be well padded on the thighs and 
breast. The turkey can be cleaned and 
prepared for stuffing the day before and 
the bread crumbs and some of the other 
ingredients for the stuffing made ready. 
The stuffing should be freshly mixed and 
hot, however, when it is put into the tur- 
key just before roasting. If a chicken 
or ham is chosen for the main dish, eith- 
er of these can be prepared the day before. 


To keep a good balance in your menu 
have only one starchy vegetable—sweet 
or white potatoes, rice, macaroni, or 
whatever it may be. As contrast you will 
need at least one succulen. green vege- 
table, such as string beans, spinach, Brus- 
sels sprouts, or delicate green quick- 
cooked cabbage. A salad can well take 
the place of a third vegetable and let it 
be something fresh and green. Lettuce, 
green pepper, cress, and grated carrots is 
a good combination, or if you can get 
them, tomato and cucumber with lettuce, 
or tomato aspic on a crisp lettuce leaf. 

Tradition indicates pumpkin pie for 
dessert. That is one of the courses that 
can be prepared the day before. An at- 
tractive dessert can be made by putting 
the pumpkin filling into tart shells rath- 
er than one big pie. And if a little whip- 
ped cream is obtainable for the top, with 
a spoonful of quince jelly in the middle, 
the tarts will look very festive. 

Here’s a complete menu as suggested 
by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture :— 

Fruit cup 
Olives Salted nuts 
Turkey with chestnut stuffing 


(or holiday chicken or baked ham) 
Potatoes or! rice String beans 


Celery 


Spinach 
(or some other green succulent vegetable) 
A light salad 
Pumpkin tarts with whipped cream — 
Coffee Mints 


PATTERNS _—=is| 
— 


Two pat- 
30. «cents; 











RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 

P terns ordered at one time, : 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 

your name and address plainly on your order 

sheet, being sure to state number and size 
_of pattern wanted. : 

Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 

is now available. You will find it a great bi 

in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 


dren and in planning and making Christmas 


bas 





gifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, addressim 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farm 
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Ten Questions and Answers About the 
Higher Patriotism. 
(Lesson for November 24, 1929—Jonah 1:1-3; 
3:1-5; 4:5-11.) 

I 
When did the incident related in this lesson 
occur? 
In the reign of Jeroboam II, 832 to 792 B. C. 
Il 
Who was Jonah and what was he command- 
ed to do? 
Jonah, the prophet, was the son of Amittai. 
He was born in the northern kingdom near 
Nazareth in a place called Gath-hepher. He 
was a contemporary of Amos and Hosea. 
God commanded him to go to Nineveh and 
reform the people. 


esson? 


Ill 
How did he respond to the summons? 
Jonah distrusted his power to do as lie 
was commanded, so he went to Joppa and took 
a ship to Tarshish, seeking to escape from 
the notice of God. 
IV 
What followed his boarding ship? 
Soon after the ship sailed, so violent a 
storm overtook it that the sailors lightened 
the ship by flimging everything overboard 
that could be cast away. 
Vv 
How was the storm accepted by the sailors? 
Next the sailors prayed to their heathen 
gods without success. Then they found Jonah 
peacefully sleeping and awakened him, urg- 
ing him to pray to his god. 
VI 
What followed Jonah’s awakening? 
Jonah prayed and the storm continued. The 
sailors cast lots to see who was responsible 
for this dilemma. The lot fell to Jonah. 
Satisfied that this was God’s punishment, he 
urged the sailors to cast him overboard. 
Vil 
How did the sailors treat Jonah? 
Reluctantly the sailors did as they were 
bid. They were unwilling to murder a man 
to save themselves, and this was equivalent 
to murder. But Jonah insisted; and with 
his going, the storm ceased. 





Vill 

What was the manner in which Jonah was 
saved from the sea? 

Jonah was swallowed by a gigantic sea 
monster. For three days, he remained in 
the bell of the animal; and then he found 
himself cast up on the shores of Palestine. 

Ix 

What did Jonah do following his rescue? 

Again Jonah was commanded to go to 
Nineveh. This time he did so; and prophesied 
that the city would be overthrown within 40 
days. 


x 


How did the people of Nineveh receive his 
message ? 


In sackcloth and ashes, the people repented. 
So thorough was their repentance that God 
withdrew the threatened doom. 


ee Se 


| THANKSGIVING SONG | 
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HANKSGIVING for the ranks of corn 

That tossed their tassels to the morn, 

And for the grain, a golden sea, 
That surged where the wide prairies be 
Which of their riches now are shorn. 


Thanksgiving for the light that fills 
At dawn the hollows of the hills, 
And for the darkness, purple deep, 
That beckons to the House of Sleep 
Where dreams abide that banish ills. 


Thanksgiving for all song—the words 
That ripple from the throats of birds; 
For stream-notes and the melody 

Of that great organ-voice, the sea, 
And for the lowing of sleek herds. 


Thanksgiving for the dear delight 

Of flowers, a guerdon to the sight, 

The wandering wildings and the blooms 
Of ordered gardens whose perfumes 
ike attar drift along the night. 


quanksgiving for the doors that ope 
® happiness, for faith to grope 


Along the path of Life that leads , 


T Tough a strange maze of tangled deeds 
© the last gateway where is—Hope! 
—Clinton Scollard. 





Compare 


this beautiful 
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new range with yours 




















OOKING THREE MEALS A DAY, seven days a 
week, isn’t easy at best. But if you are using 
an old-fashioned stove, you are working 
much harder than is necessary, For this 
beautiful new oil range, with its 27 time and 
labor saving features, will help you to get 
through more quickly and more easily. 
Notice the new design of this stove: com- 
pact .. carefully built to save you steps . . to 
speed up cooking. Look at the new burner 
arrangement which enables you to cook more 
dishes at a time . . , and the all-grate top 


which gives you room to keep them warm. . 


Beautiful Finish 


Examine the smooth porce- 














ined $e lain enamel finish. It looks 
rr [| like china, cleans like china... 
cA wi FFF, is and wears like iron. 

CPREP EEE EE RE If you do much baking you 


Note the new burner 
arrangement 


will be particularly interested 
in the oven. ; 





NEW PERFECTION 











It is built-in, enamel lined, air-insulated. 


Has an accurate heat indicator. . 
. counter-balanced drop door. 


positions . . 


. five rack 


It bakes with “live heat,” which means 
speedier cooking and better flavored foods. 


Swift, Clean Heat 


Five Superfex burners, one a “Big Giant,” 
furnish heat as swift and clean as gas, Auto- 
matic wick stops give perfect flame control. 

This beautiful range comes in all white 


or with a trim of gay color . 


. with long 


Perfection or short Puritan chimneys. A 


similar model burns gasoline. 


Other New Models 


Other new Perfections without built-in 
ovens can also be had in the three different 
styles, Prices, $18 to $164. Your dealer will 


doubtless offer you easy terms. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Burning Rex ges 
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hat Farmers Want to Know 


Including a Lesson on Grading and 
Bunching Root Crops for Market 








Ba ES 


—Photos by U. 8S. D. A. 


HOW TO GRADE AND BUNCH 
ROOT CROPS FOR MARKET 


In the picture above we have a 
bunch of carrots properly graded, 
uniform in size, and attractive. Such vegeta- 
bles are half sold when seen by the consumer. 
The second bunch of carrots contains three 
culls, one being too small, one too large, and 
the other diseased. The third picture shows 
a properly graded bunch of beets. Note how 
fresh the tops appear, and how smooth and 
uniform the roots are. In the fourth picture 
we have a bunch of ill-shaped culls, the one 


to the left being too small, and the others 
misshapen. Too much care cannot be exercised in properly grading all kinds 
of produce, and these illustrations show how the.work should and should not 


be done with root crops that are to be sold. 


Mixing High-grade Cotton Fertilizer 

“I used, two cars of fertilizer last sea- 
son, one of nitrate of potash and one of 
26 per cent superphosphate, mixing 100 
pounds of each. I have land which is 
very badly infected with wilt and this 
amount of potash is not effective in con- 
trol, while 48 units to the acre of potash 
seems to control this wilt almost entirely. 
This being the case, I want to buy the 
raw material to make the following 
analysis fertiliser: 10 per cent phos- 
phorus, 8 per cent nitrogen, 24 per cent 
potash. What can I buy to make this 
mixture the cheapest and most effective 
without using a side-dressing? Is kainit 
more effective than muriate of potash?” 


(Answered by B. L. Moss) 


To make such a mixture would require 
50 pounds muriate of potash, 25 pounds 
of material carrying 40 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and 25 pounds of material 
carrying 32 per cent nitrogen. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you are not going to be able 
to get hold of two materials carrying so 
much phosphoric acid and nitrogen, and 
hence it will be impossible for you to 
make up a mixture with as high percent- 
age of the different elements as you want. 
However, your chief concern is to see 
that you get the desired number of 
pounds of plant food per acre, and you 
can do this by “mixing 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash, 100 pounds nitrate of 
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soda, and 125 pounds 16 per 
cent superphosphate (acid 
phosphate). This 325 pounds 
of mixture will give 48 pounds of 
potash, 16 pounds of nitrogen, and 
20 pounds of phosphoric acid. +A 
pound of potash in the muriate form 
is as effective as a pound of potash in 
kainit. . 
Wants to Grow Oaks From Acorns 

“IT have a pint of white oak acorns to 
plant in my yard. How are they planted?” 
You may prepare well a seedbed two feet 
across, press the acorns in the soil so as 
to half cover them, then cover all with 
leaves or straw. The acorns will sprout 
this winter. Or, you can plant them in 
your garden in a row, dropping an acorn 
every 10 to 15 inches and transplanting 
when two or three years old. Plant im- 
mediately. 
How Bean Beetles Pass Winter 

“IT have saved my butterbean seed from 
vines that were attacked by Mexican 
bean beetles. If I plant these seed will 
they increase the destructiveness of the 
beetles next year?” Not in the least. 
Mexican bean beetles do not pass the win- 
ter in any kind of bean or pea, but in 
trash, fence rows, thickets, and similar 
places—all of which, as far as practic- 
able, should be cleaned up so thoroughly 
that bean beetles hunting for winter 
quarters could find “nary a quarter.” 


Berries for Local Sale 

“I am not in the commercial straw- 
berry section, Would it be possible to 
grow strawberries at @ profit for sale in 
nearby towns?” Strawberries can be 
grown successfully in every county of 
the South. Berries of high quality will 
bring good prices, if good salesmanship 
is exercised in marketing them. For local 
sales, early, mid-season, and late varie- 
ties will extend the season of marketing. 













The Progressive Farmer © 
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duce an abundance of lard, but those inn 
killed after the second quarter do not, 
Has the moon any effect on curing 
meat?” None whatever. The great @ 
slaughtering houses butcher every day ts 
in the year, pay no attention to the 
moon, and produce uniform products. c—Ch: 
Strawberries for 50,000 People — 
“Would a 10 or 15-acre field of ever- B—Bui 
bearing strawberries pay near a city 
of 50,000 population?” This question Db’ 
may be answered correctly by either yes 
or no. Strawberries are not on the minds e. 5. 
of folks except in strawberry season or and 1 


early spring. Everybody wants straw- 
berries when they open the local fruit 
season. There will always be some pur-: 
chasers of strawberries at any season of 
the year and an advertised reputation for 
berries of good quality will create a de- & 
mand at any time of the year. Remem- 
ber, however, that an abundance of 
peaches, apples, cherries, figs, grapes, and 
even dewberries, blackberries, and huckle- 
berries will compete strongly and suc- 
cessfully with strawberries. On the other 
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Good varieties are: early, Excelsior; 
mid-season, Klondike, Missionary, and 


Lady Thompson; late, Aroma, and 

Gandy. 

Will Pecan Trees Bear in Four 
Years? 


“A man wanted to sell me some pecan 
trees that he said were eight feet high 
and would bear a crop on the fourth 
year after I set them out. Can I take his 
word for this?” 

“I am offered 5-year pecan trees with 
the guarantee that they would bear fruit 
the second year. Shall I buy these trees?” 
Through correspondence and otherwise 
we have heard of many wild statements in 
regard to pecan trees and other fruits. 
While it is true that pecan trees often 
bear 5.or 10 nuts or a pound or two 
when under six or eight years old, it is 
usually’ disappointing to buy pecan trees 
with the expectation of a paying crop 
under 8 or 10 years. , 

Meat and the Moon 

“Old people who lived in the time when 
there were smokehouses on farms, say 
that hogs killed in the new moon pro- 








hand a reputation for high quality, and 
deliveries as called for, will sell fruits 





and vegetables in or out of seasom 
Power to sell, salesmanship, is as big ® 




























element of profit as production. OT! 

* P “Come into 
Everbearing Strawberries y. 

beat “I fear tis } 
“Please tell me all about the everve reply, 

ing strawberry and where I can 
them?” Nurserymen and__ strawbefly 
specialists who advertise in The Prom _ The cutw 
sive Farmer have everbearing variett he mo 
for sale. The nearest you can come to e bedb 
learning “all about” everbearing straw And the 
berries is by reading understanding 
Farmers’ Bulletin 901, a copy of WHS” = 
will be sent on request to the U. S. Dem 






« Mi . 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. = a ea on 
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CS Address Letters to UncleP Flare of Progressive Farmer 





[YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 
mm, 


WHAT CLUB WORK MEANS 
W—Work Habits 
O—Originality 
U—Understanding R—Resourcefulness 
B—Business Methods K—Kindness 

—The 4-H Owl of Wisconsin. 


EAR Boys 








C—Character 
L—Loyalty 


and Girls :— 


Another publication calls me Uncle 
I suppose then that all my nieces 
nephews 


= S. 
and are young “postscripts.” 
. . . Lone Scout 
William Wood- 
ward of South 
Carolina writes 
that he has been 
asked to give a 
talk on Lone 
Scouting in his 
school. That’s 
fine, William, 
and an excel- 
lenf way to 
promote scouting. . .. Radios are 
“magic carpets”; they take you nearly all 
over the world. With ours we have gone 
‘possum hunting in Raleigh, N. C., and 
hay riding on the Trinity River near Dal- 
las, Texas, we saw the University of 
Georgia football team defeat Yale at 
Athens, Ga., and we celebrated with 
Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford the 
Golden Anniversary of Light away up in 
Dearborn, Mich. Believe it or not, 
a troop of Boy Scouts in El Paso, Texas, 
last summer purchased a truck from the 
sale of worms for fishing. And an 11- 
year-old 4-H club girl earned her trip to 
club camp by digging worms at 5 cents 
per dozen for a neighbor’s sick ducks. 
Now who is there says he has no chance 
to earn any money? Buford Lee 
Cryan, a North Alabama boy, writing of 
the law which in some Southern States 
permits the shooting of doves in Septem- 
ber, says: “I am strictly opposed to this 
needless slaughter of our birds.” Boys and 
girls, all of you can do a wonderful lot 
of good by helping to protect from de- 
struction of every kind all the native birds 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 























THE FOOTBALL CAPTAIN 
ere THE GAME= fa 
HE HEARD THE 
BLEACHERS CHEER= 
BUT HE HAD To STAY 
BEHIND AND TRY 
Fy FIND HIS MISSING 


























SENT IN BY 
W.ODELL PALMER- 
UPSHLR. 
COUNTY- TEXAS _| 

OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


we into my parlor,” said the spider to the 

y. 

“l fear ’tis your dining room,” was the quick 
reply, 














—Sent in by Larry Henderson, 
Greenville County, S. C 


; The cutworm eats the farmer’s corn, 
The moth bug eats his. honey; 
The bedbug lives right in his home, 
And the humbug gets his money. 
—Sent in by Howard B. Benson, 
Carroll County, Miss. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
“amg Dunn, Elmore County, Ala. 


a 









in your community. Be sure to call 
to the attention of your parents the spe- 
cial clubbing offers on page 5 whereby so 
many fine magazines for boys and girls 
can be regular visitors in your home. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


I Ask You.—How do you like entertainment 
like this for your spare minutes? By leaving 
blank one letter of each word of a good 
sentence we have “-he radi- -s - fin- thin-.” 
That’s easy to solve, isn’t it: “The radio is 
a fine thing”? 


Here’s another type obtained by recombin- 
ing the letters in a sentence and changing the 


punctuation: “Real lye? Very Dan ’e should 
beat Fore St.” Or you may read it, “Really, 
every Dane should be at forest.” Try mak- 


ing a few such sentences to puzzle your 


friends. 

The Prize Contest.—Miss Mabel Creel, Jef- 
ferson County, Ala., won the book offered 
to the boy or girl who sent in the first cor- 
rect interpretation of the poem, “The Farmer.” 
Many were almost correct but lacked com- 
plete punctuation or spelled “eke” “eek.” 


Sincerely yours, 





GOOD JUDGES OF LIVESTOCK! 


T THE State Fair of Alabama at 

Montgomery, 4-H club boys engag- 

ed in a livestock judging contest for 

which they had been trained by their 

county agents. They judged different 

kinds of livestock, and they were judged 
as teams and as individuals. 

High county teams were as follows: 
Chambers, Marengo, and Coosa-Talla- 
poosa. County agents of these counties 
in the order named are H. C. Heath, E. 
E. Hale, and Sam Day. 

Individual high scores were won as fol- 
lows: Jim Ford, Alexander City, best 
judge of all classes of livestock; Woodie 
Alston, Linden, best judge of beef cattle; 
Jim Ford, best judge of dairy cattle; and 





Robert Newman, Chambers County, best 
judge of hogs. 

The winners were awarded valuable 
prizes. P. ©. DAVIS. 





WHY PROTECT BIRDS? | 


J 
T HAS been estimated that insects and 
grubs do damage each year to the ex- 

tent of $800,000,000 and that another 

$800,000,000 is spent trying to control 
them. 

Yet nature in her wisdom provided for 
control to a large extent. Birds are very 
effective and to birds mankind is greatly 
indebted. Without birds the insect prob- 
lem would be far more difficult. Of course 
there are a few undesirable. birds but 
there are very few. If birds are given 
proper protection they will render a great 
service to mankind—especially to farm 
people. Although they are enemies to in- 
sects they are friends to mankind. They ° 
control injurious insects. We can render 
ourselves a great service by encouraging 
birds to be friends of man and by not 
destroying their nests and doing other 
things to prevent their breeding and de- 
velopment. P..O. D. 











| YOUNG FOLKS’ LETTERS 
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LIVE in Randolph County in a small town 
| called Woodland. We have in our com- 
munity a new accredited high school. This 
is the second year for us to have school 
in it. This year’s work began August 26. 
The outside of the building is made of brick. 
The wood and cement are painted. The peo- 
ple in this community are trying to work to- 
gether to keep this buiding on the front. 
We have several trucks from other communi- 
ties bringing pupils here. I am glad to say 
that I go to this school. I am in the eighth 
or junior II grade and hope to make my 
grade this year. RUTH LOVVORN. 

Randolph County, Ala. ~ 


A Real Farm Girl.—I am very interested 
in your part of The Progressive Farmer. I 
never fail to read it. I live on the farm. I 
have a cow of my own. I raised 100 chickens 


this spring and hope to raise more next 
spring. My sister, Lucile, had a wonderful 
trip to the State Short Course at Auburn. 


She represented the White City 4-H Club. I 
have two sisters that belong to the 4-H club. 
I am 11 years old and I will join when I 
am 12, 
MARGARET ENGEL, 
Cullman County, Ala. 


Doings of Coker 4-H Club.—Our club was 
organized January 14, 1929, by Miss Elizabeth 
Collings, Tuscaloosa County home demonstra- 
tion agent, with about 12 active members. 
In March we learned that on account of the 
lack of funds our school term would be short. 
The 4-H club members, with the help of their 
teacher, borrowed money from the Parent- 
Teacher Association to lengthen thé school 
term several weeks. At the end of school 
we gave a play, charging a small admission 
fee. We were able to return the borrowed 
money, buy window draperies for our club 


® 


— 


«©, 








room, and contribute a small amount to the 
Alabama flood sufferers. We chose clothing 
as our project for the year and have finished 
about 50 garments. We think the country the 
most desirable place in the world to live, or 
should be, and 4-H clubs are the best means 
to that end. So we are going to do our best 
to boost club work along in our community. 
BEULAH MADDOX, 
Coker 4-H Club Reporter. 

Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 

A Letter from a “Lovesick” Girl.—Sure was 
glad to get the card. I will write you a 
letter while you are taking your vacation if 
you will send me your address. I hope you 
have a nice time. I am a little girl,10 years 
of age. My name is Viola but they nick- 
named me “Lovesick.” I am going to Alli- 
ance school and will be in the sixth grade 
next year. I have a calf, some chickens, and 
a goat. 

VIOLA FARLEY. 

Jefferson County, ‘Ala. 


Splash!—One hot day in July I was sitting 
on the bank of a pretty little brook when all 
of a sudden I was aroused by a flapping 
upstream and a beautiful swan appeared. 
“Jump on,” she cried. “There is no time 
to lose.””’ I knew not how but all at once I 
was skimming down the brook on her back. 
“Where are we going?” I asked. “Why 
haven’t you head about the big baseball 
game on Mars?” she said. I did not have 
time to answer before we came to a stop and 
we were on shore. She disappeared and came 
back with a pair of large white wings. ‘Here, 
take these.’”’ She fastened them on my back 
and away we flew. Without any cause at all 
one of my wings fell off and I looked down 
to see myself falling into a whale’s mouth. 
Splash! I woke with a start, for through 
my imagination I had fallen asleep and fallen 
into the brook—but not into a whale’s mouth! 

MABEL GRIMES. 

Coweta County, Ga. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Names and counties are given:— 


Alabama.—Lorene Duke, Talladega; Vera C. 
Yates, Cleburne; Mary L. Floyd, Lee. 


Georgia.—Eunice Conner, Montgomery; Flora 
Conner, Montgomery; Lucile Barfield, Spald- 
ing. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 











“I would of offered Skinny the biggest 
apple, but I was scared he didn’t know it 
was bad manners to take it.” 

“I don’t have to quit playin’ yet, but 
the preacher's visitin’ us an’ this is my 
best chance to tell Mamma about bustin’ 
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ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 
the steel roof for your 


STEEL | 
UW CAN'T BUR buildings. Now while 


prices are lower than ever before. 
Aviwenes Make your buildings safe from fire. 
$3 37 For a steel roof just can’t catch fire, 
Dette Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
free insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 
1m GEORGIA to the looks and value of your place. 
We sell this roofing direct to you 
| and you keep in your own pocket 
PRERR the profit others would get. Whether 
uu 
be 
STEEL 
SHINGLES 
35.75 


Now Is the time to get 


you buy one square or 1,000 squares 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price 


Over 132,212 car- 


experienced 


got better roofing—by buyin 
roofing-direct from our Big 


Factories. 
Ft SAMPLE vet tO 
re a ces 
FREE SA $ é Big Free Samples 
—see the low treleht paid prices and 
the fine quality roofing and see how 
the roofing locks together so all 
nail heads are covered. dress, 


OTHER 
telelal, ic) 


$1.66rce 


RE PROOP-Easy/| 
FIRE NAIL ONY 














Savannah Fence & Roofing Co: 


Dept. P-5, Savannah, Ga. 


Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From F 
Freight Paid ook and FREE ROOFING “AND 
BUILDING BOOK 


seeeeeee SPOOR HEHEHE HEHEHE Eee Eee eEeEe 


Post Office .. 
covcccrsees State........ eocrccccccees . 


DAIRY SUPPLIES ) 


Write Department for Catalog 


eee 


CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


POOR eee eee eee eee e eee eeeeeeneee 


R. tet D.. 

















THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 
GRAV VABSSSS IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 

ept. B, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


OIL EMULSION 


(U. 8. Dept. Agr. Formulae) 
Recommended by Experiment Stations and Entomol- 
ogists everywhere for Dormant Spraying on Fruit, 










Shade Trees and Shrubbery. Hardie Sprayers and 
other Orchard Supplies. Write for free circulars and 
prices. 


J. A. MeCARTY SEED Co., Evansville, Indiana 





occas pa STERLING ee tS ee ne 
claieeer?. costs ). Bot. costs . e 
FREE. STERLING CO. wr-14 








Have Your Own 
Water System witha 
DANY) Redz 


RUNNING WATER for the house, ~‘ 
for livestock, irrigation, fire protec- 
tion—every farm needs it. Every farm 
can have it through ~ economical in- 
stallation of a DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANK and Steel con. Made of 
finest cypress, our tanks cost less per 


year because they last longer than 
tanks of other material. Many of our 
tanks in use for 20 to 40 years. Let 


us quote on a tank for your needs. 
Mail the coupon tor FREE BOOKLET, 


G. M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida, 


Please send your Free Catalog. 
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A fillle Sermon 
On Good Hfealtth 


By FM. Recisrim, MD. 
“It’s Catching” 


N THIS modern day, fine distinctions 

between infectious and contagious dis- 
eases are rarely made, except by scien- 
tific people. We used to be very careful 
to say that a con- 
tagious disease was 
acquired by touching 
the patient or touch- 
ing something that 
the patient had 
touched, or touch- 
ing some discharge 
from the patient; 
while an infectious 
disease was a dis- 
ease the germs of 
which were cdrried in the water we 
drank, or in the food we ate, or in the 
air we breathed, or in some other way 
than by direct contact with the patient. 


Most authorities have dropped the 
terms “contagious” and “infectious” and 
have substituted the word “communicable” 
or “transmissible,” or, as we speak of 
these diseases in everyday terms, “the 
catching” diseases. Some of these dis- 
eases are transmitted in one way and 
some in another way. 

Four Groups.—To make it quite 
plain, we will put these “catching” dis- 
eases into four groups and tell how they 
are spread :— 


1. The catching diseases of stomach and 
bowels are spread by discharges of bowels. 

2. The catching diseases of the throat and 
lungs are spread by discharges from the nose 
and mouth. 

3. Insect-borne diseases are spread by in- 
sect bites. 

4. Those diseases transmitted to the skin 
and through the skin and mucous membranes 
are spread by some kind of contact. These 
are also called contact diseases. 


1. The Digestive and Gastro-Intes- 
tinal Diseases—This group includes 
typhoid fever, dysentery, Asiatic cholera, 
food poisoning and infection, and hook- 
worm disease. In every one of these dis- 








DR. REGISTER 


. eases, the wastes from the body of the 


person who is sick (bowel movement or 
urine) has to be taken into the mouth of 
the well person. This is bad but true. 
Hookworm would be somewhat of an ex- 
ception to the rule, as very often the lar- 
vae of the hookworm pass through the 
feet (as ground itch) to the blood sup- 
ply. We are having fewer of these dis- 
eases from year to year, because we are 
more cleanly and we are being vaccina- 
ted. We are more particular about our 
water and our milk, we have begun to 
fear and despise flies, and we use more 
soap and water. 

2. Diseases of Respiratory Tract.— 
These diseases constitute one of the larg- 
est groups of diseases. Those which are 
strictly diseases of the respiratory tract 
(lungs and throat) are tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, colds, diphtheria, and whooping 
cough. Smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, 
mumps, cerebrospinal meningitis are 
really diseases of other organs, but are 
transmitted by discharges from mouth 
and nose. Practically all the “diseases of 
children” belong to this group. Just watch 
a child or a bunch of children for a while 
and you will get the reason why. Swap- 
ping saliva is the answer. If you can 
by any means lessen the swapping of 
saliva, you will have .gone far toward 
eliminating “children’s diseases.” 


3. Diseases Spread by Insects.— 
The insect bites the animal or person 
who has the disease and then after a cer- 
tain period of time, bites the susceptible 
person and introduces the germ or para- 
site of this disease into his blood. In this 
group, we have malaria, typhus fever, 
bubonic plague, sleeping sickness, etc. 
The insects that carry these diseases are 
mosquitoes, lice, ticks, fleas, bedbugs, bit- 
ing flies, gnats, and other vermin. Good 
screens and cleanliness are the main pre- 








Lhe frend of the Markets 








frie following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 
Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... .$0.06% $0.06% eee. Bivzacx 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt............5. 2.32% 2.57% 8214 95% 
FEORE, GUOVEBE, CWE. on. ccviniaccecece 9.20 9.60 8.85 7.62 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 12.10 11.98 13.02 7.13 
Eggs, fresh Grsts, dos... ...cceccccse:s 47% 37% 41 30% 
Fens, Mae, ROGey, Wen ooo occcvsencces 23 26% 24Y, 10% 
eS a ee ee 40% 45 48, 30% 
Wheat, No. red winter, bu........... 1.141% 1.32% 1.393% 1.00% 
oe ee arr 88 96% 83% 63% 
a SS rere 444% 4644 47 37% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton......... ...-19.00 20.00 24.00 17.40 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, fb............ 1700 1835 1975 1293 
Sweet Potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl....... ...0e 2.87% 2.25 cba 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt......... 1.95 Sante «= eases ° 
Faratees, ©. 1, Na. 2, 290 Bbiciis sce ccvces 5.25 1.87% comm 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
CR. CIO ns ctandccicdnesess 9.55 EE EE (a5 5s ch emedescaneethesenet 11 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel .... 75 MEO. o.05n030cank0k gcdenttuneees 20 
ee PN ere ere 2@3 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............. 50@60 
ee 60@65 








ventive measures for this group of dis- 
eases. 

4. Diseases Caught Through the 
Skin.— Diseases transmitted to or 
through the skin are classified in two 
groups: (1) Those diseases that attack a 
perfectly normal unbroken mucous mem- 
brane by simple contact of pus of the dis- 
ease. Gonorrhea is the outstanding one 
in this group, but it does not attack the 
skin. Gonorrhea attacks the mucous 
membrane only. The pus of gonorrhea 
is very destructive when it comes into 
contact with the eye and causes blindness. 
(2) Those diseases transmitted through 
the broken skin or broken mucous mem- 
brane, such as hydrophobia, tetanus, and 
syphilis. The practice of a strict single 
moral standard will prevent gonorrhea 
and syphilis. There are serums to pre- 
vent rabies and tetanus. 

By keeping these important and well 
established facts in mind, we can much 
better understand the “catching diseases.” 





| ONE EGG RACE ENDS; AN- 
| OTHER BEGINS 


l | 
(Concluded from page 10) 

26, 180.2; 1926-27, 173.6; 1927-28, 190.4; 

and 1928-29, 197. 

Each year the contest at Auburn has 
stood high in production as compared to 
other contests in the United States. In 
the past several national records have 
been established by hens at Auburn. For 
1928-29, a Black Minorca pen, owned by 
Kildare Farm, Huntsville, Alabama, fin- 
ished with what is probably the best score 
of any Black Minorca pens in contests 
in the United States. 

How They Were Fed.— The hens 
received six different kinds of feed: (1) 
germinated oats, (2) green feed, consist- 
ing of soybeans and cowpeas in the sum- 
mer and rape and oats in the winter, (3) 
laying mash, (4) scratch grain, and (5) 
wet mash. Part of the time (6) cod 
liver oil was used. 

Feeds mixed by the Auburn Experi- 
ment Station formula, which are being 
distributed by the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, were used. This is the 
same kind of feed which poultrymen 
throughout the state are using. 

A schedule of a day’s activities in the 
contest yards, as given out by Mr. Bailey, 
is as follows :— 





6 a. m.—Watering pans were washed out and 
fresh water given. 

6:30 a. m.—Germinated. oats fed. 

9 to 10 a. m.—Green feed given. 

1 p. m.—Fresh water given. 

4 p. m.—Heavy feed of scratch grain given. 

4:30 p. m.—Wet mash fed. To mix this, 24 
pounds of semi-solid buttermilk and 32 pounds 
of farm bureau laying mash were used. This 
amount was fed for the entire contest. 


Laying mash (dry) was kept before the 
hens all the time. Fresh mash was put 
out every three days, or as often as 
needed. ‘ 

Records kept by Mr. Bailey show that 
this method of feeding produced eggs at 
an average cost per dozen of 14.45 cents 
for the first 11 months of the contest. 
Records for the last month have not been 
compiled. 

Sixteen States Enter New Contest. 
—The list of entries in the sixth contest 
given out by Prof. Trollope and Mr. 
Bailey reveals that 16 states and 7 breeds 
are represented. The states are Alabama, 
Georgia, Iowa, South Carolina, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Washington, and North 
Carolina. 

Breeds represented are: Single Comb 
White Leghorns with 76 pens; Rhode 
Island Reds, 8 pens; Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, 8 pens; White Plymouth Rocks, 
2 pens; White Wyandottes, 2 pens; White 
Minorcas, 2 pens; and Black Minorcas, 
2 pens. 

Alabama breeders furnished exactly 
half of the entries, 50 of the pens coming 
from this state and 50 from other states. 

Weight of Eggs to Count.—For the 
first time winnings will be based on egg 
size as well as number of eggs laid. 
Awards will be made by the point system. 
Eggs weighing 18 ounces per dozen will 
be allowed .7 point and eggs weighing 26 
ounces or over per dozen, 1.1 points, with 
proportionate points for weights between 
these two figures. Twenty-four ounce 
eggs will receive exactly 1 point. 


Aunt ret fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1928; by Publishers Syndicate) 





“IT can pray for my enemies all right 
if I don’t call ’em by name, but if I get 
to namin’ ’em I have to say ‘amen’ quick 
before I say too much.” 

“I never knowed a girl that liked to 
firt with other women’s husbands that 
ever got one of her own.” 
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The Progressive Farmeg 


Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REV S.W HO, DD 


Winning One’s Honor 
T A banquet of Master Farmers in 
Indiana recently, I heard a farmer 
utter a sentiment that ought to be broad. _ 
cast throughout the earth. 

. When this gentle. 
man was handed his 
medal, he said, “I am 
glad to receive this 
recognition, but no 
man can honor an- 


other. A man has 
to win and live his 
own honor. Others 


can recognize his 
worth, but honor has 
to be lived through 
trials and temptations.” 

I have been thinking about that farm. — 
er’s words ever since. Pope wrote, 
“Honor and fame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies,” 

Most of the estimates we pass upon 
our fellow men are based upon such sur- | 
face considerations as—how much does” 
he have? ‘What does he know? Who 
were his parents? What do people think © 
of him? 

We should look deeper for real excel- 
lence. A man may drive a very large 
motor, and be himself driven by a small 
motive. A white skin may cover a very 
black heart. The all-round man has first 
of all to be square. 

There was once a crowd in Jerusalem 
that wagged heads at a Man dying upon 
a Cross, but clapped its hands at worldly 
successes that were won, often at the ex- 
pense of personal honor. 

“Man looketh upon the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh upon the 
heart,” is the word written in the Bible. 


177 


To receive some recognition from our 
fellow men is a pleasant and necessary 
thing; but to be worthy of it, even though 
it does not come—that is the first law of 
greatness. 


Someone has said, “Whoever needs a 
monument that men may remember him, 
needs not to be remembered.” The wise 
Cato when asked why his bust was not in 
the Pantheon, said, “It is better for me if 
someone ask why Cato’s bust is not 
there.” . 


I am sure that it is what we are only 
in our deep hearts that counts. To have 
fought a temptation, to have been true to 
an ideal, to have held on rather than to 
have given up, to have looked to Heaven 
when the earth and skies were dark, and 
then to keep going on, and on, and on— 
that is the supreme honor. That is enough 
honor for any of us. c 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


















Popular idols are crowned one day and. (tunity. 
criticised the next. They live an ut THE AK 
happy existence, for popular favor is as Lamp | 
changeable as a March day. ‘ CELE 

He who can go on his way, by the light this As 
and mercy of God, and know that the, § ¢ Fine) 





record of his life cannot humiliate him 
he is the kingly man. He wears an i 
visible crown. 


‘Javorite ible Ye 
(As Reported by Our Readers) 


psA“Ms 136:1—O give thanks unto” 
the Lord, for he is good; for his mercy ~ 




















endureth forever. (An Old Testament fetta , 
favorite in our recent questionnaire.) fee Fire 

Romans 8:38-39—For I am persuaded Neat Wood he 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, Sangy 2 
nor principalities, nor things present, nor fad 2; B: 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, 20f the Ap, A 





any other creature, shall be able to se? * 
arate us from the love of God, which a 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord. (A New TO 
tament favorite in our recent quest 
naire.) $ 
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WE’VE NOTICED THIS 

A watched pot may never boil, but a watch- 

ed taxi meter goes right on with its work.— 
Life. 

A DEFINITION 

“Why is a girl’sdgver called her suitor?” 

asks L. C 

Because 

(London). 


he does or he doesn’t—Tit-Bits 


GRANDMA UP-TO-DATE 

Thelma ———, seventy-seven, was struck by 
an automobile when she roller-skated into the 
street in front of her home.—Cincinnati paper. 


YES? 
’Tis now the festive fisherman 
Upon the brooklet hies; 
He’s sure to bring a big string home, 
If not of fish—of lies. 
—The Fish and Oyster Reporter. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY TRIUMPHANT 


One argument in favor of bridge is that it 









































Farmer : 
= * 
som Dp 
‘DD 
: Get Ready 
. 
mers in § [for Biggest Fur Year 
teel Traps of all kinds, Snares, Rifles, 
farmer - oneleng Kr Guns, Ammunition, Baits, 
e broad- Smokers; everything you need is supplied 
by Taylor—Headquarters for Trappers’ 
Equipment—at the lowest prices being 
; gentl quoted for first class merchandise. Send 
, de ri today for your copy of Big Free Catalog. 
nde > ° 
4. “I oa Fill Out Coupon 
_ thi Enclose Ten Cents 
ive To Pay Postage 
but no If you are going to 
mor an- trap this winter we 
want you to see this trap before you 
nan has purchase your equipment. It’s a great 
live his trap for the smaller fur bearing animals. 
a al lel te eel ee ee 
Others F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
ize his Headquarters for Trappii an it 
or fal 285 Fur Toy) a i. OUIS, MO. 
on Send me FRE ig Taylor BOOK of TRAPS 
and if | enclose ten cents, to pay for packin: gad * 
through age, ae also to pend ey FR EE cee oO. Pose 
Steel Trap,» The TRAP IS FREE. 
at farm- Name 
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iss upon 
such sur- Meat 
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> Who Curing 
ple think ‘ ca 
Quicker, Easier. 
al excel- Sater, with this 
3 a Smoke Salt 
ra very 
has first Mee Figaro Smoke 
Salt isan improved 
rusia meat-curing Salt. Does the 
1 wholejob at one time. 
ing upoa Smokes as it cures—an easier, quicker, safer way. 
| worldly Usejust like ordinary salt. Ask your dealer for 
t the ex- Morton's Smoke Salt. If he cannot supply you, 
send direct to us. $1.00 per ten-lb. can, prepaid. 
ward ap- $1.25 in Far West. = 
upon the FREE — this illustrated book 
he Bible. onmeat-curing. Write forittoday 
MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Dept. 30 Chicago, Ill. 
from our 
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aber him, America’s Greatest 
The wise Home Light Value 
i ing Offer—2 Lamps 
as not i ag oe Sy 
for me if ML Diamond Utility Lamp given FREE to 
t is not ot 45 new Diamond Art Lamp with 
Beautiful Burnished Ivory Shade 
oot “i Handsome Antique Bronze Bese 
A areal rose sign 
are DNAHAOM Spee Fie ae Rich antique 
To have TTT TT 1ites bronze base. Brilliant, soft, white 
n true to Hit eee ras 
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r than sene (coal-oil). Easy to operate. No 
9 Heaven chimneys to clean. No smoke. No soot. 
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dark, and Guaranteed. NTS! 
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an ~y Try 30 days at our J with each sale earns 
is enough ri Send at once quick profs for you 
D tory a com orders ont alls: 
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BOYS AND GIRLS! 
This outfit is prepared es- 





Pecially to enable you to cele- 
lers ) ¥ brate areal Christmas. This 
i" wonderful assortment (worth 
to $3.00 at any retail store) gives a 
inks unto” day’s fun for the whole family. 
* Consists of 6 Packs Chinese Fire- 
his mercy senna. 3 ire ty py (5 in 
oman Candles, oxes Spark- 
Testament ’ aI Colored Gtar sine 36 Penny 
° > Grass, varge Dragon's Nest, y 
naire. ) ered Fire, 3 Assorted Color Fire Torches, 24 Grase- 
aoe Serpents or Nigger Chasers, 12 Colored 
persuaded Rat Wood pnd Punk for lighting. All complete in a 
Is, ality ang oS; You can’t beat it for variety, quantity 
yr ange cannot be athe Qrder now—don't wait. Fireworks 
+ Nam 
esent, nor iad s22): 
nor or it also. Remittance mu: 
fepth, nof Wap RAZEL NOVELTY MFG. Co. 
le to sep” treet Cincinnati, Ohio 
que : °rder from advertisements in The Pro- 


has done away with the necessity for an 
attic to store junk in. We give it all away 
now as prizes.—Boston Transcript. 


TAKING HIS MEDICINE 


Magistrate—“And you were having 
with your wife?” 

Defendant—“‘Not with ’er, your honor, from 
*er.”"—Answers (London). 


FINDING FAULT 


Mr.—“If you hadn’t been so long dressing 
we wouldn’t have missed the train.” 
Mrs.—“‘And if you hadn’t hurried me so we 
wouldn’t have had to wait so long for the 
next one.” 


words 


USED GOOD BAIT 


Wife (reading paper)—“It says here that 
a girl, single-handed, landed a fish at a 
Long Island resort weighing 145 pounds.” 
Hubby—‘‘What’s his name?’’—Missouri Game 
and Fish News, 


OR TRADE FOR A SECOND HAND CAR 


A farmer once asked the editor of a country 
paper for advice as follows:— ° 
“T have a horse that at times appears nor- 
mal, but at other times is lame to an alarm- 
ing degree. What shall I do?” 
The reply came: “The next time that your 
horse appears normal, sell him.” 
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Big Ben® 


de luxe model 
































$3.75 


de luxe model 
$3.75 
The trademark, Westclox, known the world over, can 
always be accepted as evidence of built-in quality and 
assurance that you will get long and satisfactory 
service out of any Westclox you may select. And 
selection covers a wide range of choice... Big Ben and 
other handsomely designed alarms...in lustrous nickel 
finish or beautiful colors, priced the same as nickel; 
plain dials or luminous dials that tell time in the dark; 
accurate and attractive Pocket Watches; and sturdy, 
dependable auto clocks. Westclox prices, ranging 
from $1.50 to $5.00, place timekeeping of proven 
dependability within the reach of éveryone. 
WESTERN CLOCK CO., La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois 


Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont., Canada 


Westclox 


GYa_ALARMS Pe POCKET WATCHES ww AUTO CLOCKS WwW) 


Quickly attached on dash 
or above windshield. 
Fits any car. 














Uncle Mose, in spite of his illiteracy, had 








built up quite a competency from his white- 








washing and calcimining trade. 

During the course of some business with a 
notary, the latter produced a document say- 
ing, “‘Please sign this here.” 

“Look heah, suh,” Uncle Mose said with 
offended dignity, “I doesn’t ever sign my name, 
suh. I’s a business man, suh, wid no time 
fer sich trifles. I always dictates my name, 
suh!”’—College Humor, 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY—opsright, 1929, by 


ll Syndicate, Inc. | 











HiTS FUNNY How come 
DE LAwp CALLS so 
MENNY MENS To po 


SUMPN ‘SIDES PLOWIN’ 
EN HoOEIN’/! 


or 


over 





cheapest, easiest way toclear land 
Hercules New Tractor-Drive 
Stump Puller fits all Tractors 
easily as plow—no belts, sprockets 
or drive chains. Complete outfit 
light and compact. 

One man o 
and tractor 
come out in a jiffy. No driving 


POW 
works automatically on both for- 
ward and reverse - action—cuts 
costs on clearing, and doubles prof- 
its in doing same work for others. 
































Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 





made by 
Ol Of a 
LES 
10% Down 
Easy Terms 
Easy Terms on 
Monthly Pay- 
ments. 3 Year 
Guarantee on all 
Castings. Also 
Hand and Horse 
Power Stump 
Pullers—the fast- 
est for 30 Years. 
My Let h h -sav- 
Weite [a story wakinuacts Wises: 
day for Big FREE Book and full particulars. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
2513 29th Street - Centerville, Iowa 


rates both puller 
rom seat. Stumps 


ull rope. New MULTI- 
R_ Automatic 
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will Sa. “All goode Selivered * Ee 


days’ trial. ‘Sat guaranteed. » Write ‘* 
sto buy, get and sampio@ Today &: 693 Broadway, Dept.T-679,N.Y.C. 


on 


RDS FREE 








PEACH #22 7:1 
APPLE JREES | 


Small or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Applies, 
Pear, Plum, 
Ornamental Trees 





Sheps renacsions Railroad Special! 


ls 
ot. 
*. Accuracy fisrenteed by 
100 year old Million Dollar 
Factory. Solid f3id effect 
Case guarantee years, 
Richly engraved. Locomotiv 
Crown, time-keeper dial, raliro 
back, Why pay $20 or $30 for . 
‘our next watch? Order now 


} ol Bargain $3.77 and 


& up. 







Shade and 
Catalog in colors FREE 
CLEVELAND, TENN. 


herry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. 
ines Shrubs. 


NURSERY CO., Box 22, 





Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these columns. 







Sale. Only - postage 

“gf Send NO Mo postal 

J end pay when your watch arrives, 

Y FREE TRIALS Wear 10 days at our 
expense. Money back If not delighted, 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Kun'l Bob ’low dat lawyuh-ain’ know 
much bout he biz’ness—he jes’ practice 





Farmer you can depend on getting 





law by ear!! 








| Mail This Coupon | Coupon 


BRADLEY H-78 -Newton, Mass. 
Send Wateb, Eoife aod Chsin. § Risk Nothing. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds 


Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 


KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. 





Name 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 





classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” . 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 






The Progressive Farm 






































Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
Edition— Circulatien— | States Covered— Werd Rate— Display Rates— 
State plainly Georgia-Alabama . 100,000 e.. Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 
elma” 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e-a word 4.50 per inch 
what editions you TEE }chemeh cones 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish to use. Carolinas- Virginia. 000 C., 8, C., and Va..... 10c a word 9.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Mississippi Valley. 110,000 .» LA., * nn. 6c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions... 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch 
in advance of publication date. Additional Your 24 set in larger type is more dip 
ublication 2. ona tive tt 4 
. Address Classified Adnantping Department, vee Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. —~ Ecco) 


insertions same rate. Write plainly. 





F arms For Sale or ent 
~ Alabama 


40 acres, improved; Autauga County; $300 cash. List 
of farm bargains on request. I can sell your plantations 
if price is right. E, E. Dryden, 414 No. 2lst 8, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Cabba ge—Collard—Onions 


Bermuda Onion plants, $1 thousand ; 
J. H., Sayle, Cotulla, Texas. 


pressed: 6,000, $3.60. 


postpaid. 





Millions Cabbage, Bermuda 
Dollar thousand. Quitman Plant Co., 


Onion and Collard plants. 
Quitman, Ga. 





Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 
Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, 


$1.50; postpaid. 


N. 





CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 
The home of watermelons, strawberries, 
pecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. On the 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes already 
built, at very’ moderate prices and on easy 
terms. Write for poet. , oe, etc. 

JOE ROW 
Trust Dept., Peels tiny es & Savings 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





For Sale.—Fruit and nut 
Villa.”’ 


orchard home, ‘“‘Pecan 
Highly improved, very high stage cultivation. 





Located in famous health resort, Citronelle, Ala., Mo- 
bile County, Ala. Priced to sell. Owner, Box 144. 
Georgia 


For Sale.—500 acres in Alabama, near Rome, Ga. 








80 acres fenced for pasture; 100 in cultivation. Land 
rich and level. Bargain. Detailed description given. 
A. S. Kaye, Corinth, . Miss. 
Louisiana 
500 acres on_ National highway, near seaport and 
growing city. Every acre cultivated. Ideal for subdi- 


vision, Bargain. D. D. Mims, Lake Charles, La. 





Texas 


$10 cash, $5 monthly. $500 buys 20 acres agricultural 
land Southwest Texas. Send for literature. Farmtract 
Company, 307 wee nhiemer Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 


| Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 




















Bulbs 
Iris.—Splendid mixture, $1.50 per 100. Narcissus: 
blooming bulbs, $2 per 100. Frances Flower Gardens, 
Sardis, Miss. 


Cabba ge—Collard—Onions 


Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. 
Georgia. 





Hermon Plant Co., Alma, 


C.0.4., 
500, 60c; 1,000, 90c 


leading ae frostproof 


hn B. Pope, Fitzgerald, 


Cabbage stants: 





Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield oe ‘e * 


c.o.d., T5e per thousand. Bibb Plant Co 


Macon, Ga. 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Cabbage Plants.—Charleston Wakefield, Early Jer- 
sey, Copenhagen, Flat Dutch, prepaid, $1.50; collect. } 
Mammoth Prizetaker Onion plants, prepaid, $1.4 
collect, $1. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Big, strong, hardy, mountain grown Cabbage and+ 
Sweethead Collard plants: 500 for 65c; 1,000, for $1. 
Send no money; pay the postman. Real frostproof 
plants. Sand Mountain- Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 
Nice, well rooted, frostproof Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; or $1.25, 
|e delivered. 5,000 lots: $1, 1,000; collect. Prompt 
shipment. Write W. C. Waldrip, ea Branch, Ga. 








Nursery Stock 


Fruit and Ornamental Tose, = Sterne wanted, 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Write for new beautiful catalogue of Evergreen, 
Roses, Shrubs and Bulbs. Perfection Nurseries, Foley, 
Alabama. 

Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Che- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Cg- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 














Extra fine Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 1, ~—. 
65e; 5,000, $8; 


10,000, $5.50. Mitchell Plant 


Thomasville, Ga. 





Pay the Mailman.—Cabbage ond, Collars plants, lead- 


ing varieties: 
Co., Albany, Ga. 


500, 65c; 


1,000, 


Piedmont Plant 





Send no money. C.o. 
fon plants, all varieties: 
Plant Co, Tifton, Ga. 


ostproof Cabbage and On- 
Standard 


d. 
son —. 1,000, $1. 





Dutch and Wakefield Cabbage plants: 20c, 100; $1, 
70c, 1,000, express collect. 


1,000; mailed. 5,000: 


A. Crow, Oakwood, Ga. 





C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 


shipments. 
ers Plant Co., 


All varieties: 500, 65c; 
Tifton, 


1,000, $1. 
Ga. 





Send no money. 
plants; all varieties; 
1.0 000, $1. P. Dz 


C.0.d. 


prompt shipments. 500, 


Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 





~ Send No Money !—Extra fine Cabbage and Onion 1 plants 
mail or express: 
Quality Plant Farms, 


sent c.o.d., 
$4.50. 


500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
Tifton, Ga. 


Farm- 


frostproof Cabbage and ‘Onion 


5,000, 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND COLLARD 

PLANTS 
ic; 1,000, $1.25; post- 
good plants 
. Special prices 


100, 40c; 
age prepaid. 


delivered in good condition. 


on large orders. 
per thousand. 
berton, Miss. 


250, 60c; 5 
Our guarantee: 


F.o.b. express order, 


OAKGROVE FARMS, Lum- 





Buy Reliable frostproof Cabbage, 
75c per 1,000. 


ion plants; c.o.d.: 
anteed. 


Reliable Plant Farm, 


Valdosta, Ga. 


Collards and On- 
Fine plants guar- 





Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 3,000 
postpaid. Chas. S. Beasley, Castleberry, Ala. 


Cabbage 





Frostproof Cabbage and 
Express f.0.b., $1 per tho 


500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 


Nice plants, prompt shipment. Tifto; 


Tifton, Ga. 


Collard plants, 
nm Potato 


postpaid: 





Frostproof Cabbage plants; 
Prepaid mail: 500, $1.10; 

$1 os “a Order now. 
a. 


leston Wakefields. 
Express collect, 
Plant Farms, Tifton, 


Early Jerseys and Char- 
1,000, $2 
Coleman 





Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 thousand. J. J. 
Johns, Wausau, Fla. 




















Collards: 60c, 1,000; Cabbage: 75c, 1,000. Ewergreen 
Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Bonnie 
Plant Farms, Union Springs, Ala. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 

Early Jersey ‘wo! Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; 
postage paid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 
Frostproof Collard plants: 66c, 1,000. Cabbage: 75c, 
1,000. Dilmus Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga 
‘.0.d._ frostproof Cabbage and Collards: 500, 65c; 


1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Frostproof Wakefield Cabbage plants: 85c per 1,000; 
500, 55c; 200, 35c. True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 





Field grown frostproof Cabbage plants; 
Fiat Dutch, Succession: 250, 
> postpaid a c.0.d. 
ja 


Jersey, 
1,000, $1.15 
Co., Rt. 3, Valdosta, 


40c; 500, 
Address Acme 


Charlie ston, 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Special until December 
thousand; 10, 


15th. 500, 50c; 70¢ t 


000, 
ders plants, good delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant 
Thomasvi 


‘ompany, Ne, 


000, $6.25; 
Ga., and Franklin, Va. 





Early sae. 
500, 60c; $1; 
collect. Kionayke 
livered. 


Charleston 


W. ©. Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


Wakefield Cabbage ae: 
delivered. 106,000: TOc th 
Strawberries: $1.75 chennn de- 





Frostproof fall and winter heading Cabbage plants: 
$1.25 thousand mailed; 75c thousand expressed. 
plants, 
thousand expressed ; 
All plants shipped promptly. 

Gainesville, Ga. 


dyke Strawberry 
thousand mailed; $2 
$1.50 thousand. 
ville Plant Farm, 


inspected, certified: 


Klon- 


10,000 
Gaines- 


Cabbage plants, large open field grown; frostproof, 
well rooted, carefully packed. Thousand 75c; five thou- 


sand $3.50; ten thousand $6.50. Collards same price. 
Bermuda Onion plants, $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga. 





Now shipping daily. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 


plants; any variety, any quantity. Moss packed. Post- 
paid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express, $1.25 
thousand; 5,000, $5. Vickers Plant Farms, Hatties- 


burg, Miss. 

Reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions, postpaid: 
200, 40c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.15. Collect, 90c per 
1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Schroer’s better frostproof plants. Cabbage, leading 
varieties, Collards, Onions: $1 per 1,000, collect; or 
$1.50 per 1,000, prepaid. Good plants and prompt 
shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants Ready.—Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefields; postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.60. 
Express not prepaid, $1 per thousand. First class 
plants, full count, prompt shipments guaranteed. B. J 
Head, Alma, Ga. 














Send no money. C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage plants. 
Extra Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefields; large, 
stalky, open field grown, 75¢e per thousand. Bermuda 
Onion plants, $1 thousand plus postage. Millions ready; 
immediate shipment. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Flowers 
21 varieties gorgeous colored iris. The garden's 
greatest beautifiere (including ‘‘Dream,”’ the best pink); 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only 
$5. Cotor circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B. 
Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 





Strawberries 
Strawberry plants: $2.50, 1,000; delivered. C. R. 
Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 
Mastodon Strawberry plants, spring and fall bear- 
ing, $2.50 hundred, postpaid. L. Hattaway, Blakely, 
yeorgin. 


STRAWBERRY GROWERS 
If you are not making $500.00 or more per 
acre from your strawberries write at once 
for our big MONEY SAVING CATALOG. 
Worth dollars to you. Our high grade 
plants are shipped every month from now 
until May Ist. 

E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS 

OLD RELIABLE NURSERIES 
Salisbury, Maryland 


-Improved and inspected Klon- 
Bradley, 











Strawberry Plants.- 
dykes, $2.50 thousand; moss packed. T. J. 
Alma, Ark. 

Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 
Aroma, Excelsior: $2.50, 1,000, in large orders. In- 
spected and moss packed, tied in bunches 25 to bunch. 
Write W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 

Certified Strawberry Plants. — Aroma, Missionary, 
Klondyke, : and Excelsior. 300 plants $1.50; 
500, $2: 1,000, 5,000, $15; all daaveres post- 
paid. Expressed, $2. Our hardy, mountain 
grown plants are Sinclair Nursery Co., 
Dayton, Tenn. 












86 per 











farmers each 
and advertising rates for our 


Important Announcement to Advertisers 


Effective January 1, 1930, the total circulation of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER will be 
week. Along with this sapente in circulation we have had to advance the advertising rates slightly. 


irginia edition do not change. 


The new rates and circulation for each edition are given below. Remember these rates are effective for the first issue in January, 1930. 


600,000, enabling you to reach 50,000 more 
The circulation 




















ADVERTISING RATES 

eas . js Commercial Regular “Display 

Edition States Covered Circulation Display Classified Classified” 
See cose CEMES BE GCHOBMOUIR, 3.5 650006 6 150,000 $11.90 per inch 9c per word | $8.50 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginia..| North pe So. Carolina and Va... 150.000 11.90 per inch 10c per word 9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley-..4 Miss., La., Ark., and W. Tenn... 115,000 9.10 per inch 7c per word 7.00 ‘per inch 
Kentucky-Tennessee | Ky., Middle and hs. Pee 80,000 7.00 per inch 6c per word 4.50 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama...}] Alabama, Georgia, and Florida... 105.000 8.40 per inch 7c per word 7.00 per inch 
All Five Editions...|Covering the Whole South....... 600.000 44.10 per inch 35c per word | 32.50 per inch 











tion rate. 


4c on each wor 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





ea the use of our Advertising Columns you can find a market for your poultry, seeds, livestock, plants and other merchan- 
dise at little cost. One or more of the five editions of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER may be used at our low separate edi- 


ALL FIVE 5 gaa going into 600,009 homes each week offer a® unusual buy at our reduced rate of 35c a word—a reduction of 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER Classified - 
Ads Produce Results 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


-:- Birmingham, Ala. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

















Early bearing, heavy yielding Papershell Pecan, Pine 
apple Pear, Satsuma, and other fruit trees. er 
Catalog free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. 

Best varieties Apple and Peach .t low as & 

vines 3c. Orna 


rees 
mental shrubs 10c. Evergrees 
y Nursery, Ber 1@, 








Extra choice heavy bea Papershell Pecan af 
other fruit trees. World’s largest pecan nursery. 
catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Compa, 
Lumberton, Miss. 





Pecans, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Japan Persimmon, 
Satsuma Oranges, Ornamentals. All well grown. Price 
right. Catalogue and information free. Wight Ne- 
sery Company, Cairo. Ga. 


Send for new catalog listing Pecans, Satsuma Orang 
and complete line fruit and ornamental plants for th 
South. Quality stock, oe prices. Harlan Farm 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart. Ala 

Young Dewberries, 9 Leaved Kudzu, Mims 
and Fruit and Shade trees of all kinds. Startling new 
information about Pecan trees. Send for catalog today. 
Fitzgerald’s Nursery (The Ranch Nursery), Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 

ach _ and Apple trees, $5, $7.50 per 100 and @ 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in 

















small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grape, 
Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ph ea trees, 
vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free talog. Tenneme 
Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Seeds 

Smut Treatment.—Use approved Ceresan; increases 
yield. Dust ae no damage to seed; 8 ounce tin 
50¢c; 1 pound tin 75c; 5 pound tin $3. $ ounces treats 


Seedsmen, Orangebwe, 


bushel oats. Shuler & Smoak, 
South Carolina. 





Beans 
Mail us your samples and prices on Soybeans ai 





Peas. Rose Seed Company, Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cotton 
3 bales acre cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Sei 
Co.. Royston, Ga. 





John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Hill 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 

High grade Half and Half cotton seed. Write fe 
catalog. Ed. Peeples, Finger, Tenn. 














Half and Half.—High hes big boll; recleanel 
Catalog, Neramenensesunns free M. Bligh, Decate, 
Alabama 

i cotten seed, dirtd 
Order now. Jas. B 


Select Wi -Clevel 
from headquarters, $1 bushel. 
Woods, Brooks, Ga. 





Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Big Boll Dixie, —_ 
the best wilt resistant cotton known. Wm. 
maker, St. Matthews, 8. 








COTTON PLANTING SEED 
10% discount for early orders. Acala %, 
Rowden 40, Early Delfos. 
LOY E. RAST NEWPORT, ARK. 


Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cottes 
seed. Buy early and save money. Wm. P. Want 
maker, St, Matthews, S. C. 

Half and Half cotton seed; early picking, high sf 
mination, heavy ‘producer; cotton to make money; 
hundred. Lexington Hay Co., 

3,000 bushels pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotta 
seed, from bale to bale quarter acre this year, $1 ba 
el, any quantity. James B. Woods, Brooks, Ga. 


Half and Half.—Grow % ineh cotton ‘two its 
Ab 








Lexington, Tenn, 








cheaper. 5,000 bushels carefully ginned seed, 
bushel. Dr. Young (Woodlawn), Birmingham, 





ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 2 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Norcross, Georgia 











Cotton seed, 884 variety. We think this best 
grown in the Carolinas, inch and sixteenth ek oe 
operate our own gin and careful with see . 
bushel, f.o.b. Bed Springs, N. C 
Estate. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotto® 
—Play safe. Order direct from the originator. 
40 per cent lint. Ahead in yield at nearly all 
ment stations, and way ahead on 5 year a¥ 
national saan, “y) sengeat authentic yield ever 
(30 bales on 10 acres); won both first and se you? 
($1,000 and $400) in 1927. It will win for picket 
increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy 
Owing to length and strength of staple (one 90 
better) brings 2 to 3 cents premium. One to 3% 
els, $2.50; 10 to 49 bushels, $2.25; 50 and di 
Descriptive literature sent on request. d ’ 
areed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Commere 
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November 23, 1929 


Classified Ads 


Games 











penne nw Rann Games 1 H pleas 
Fort 
Cotton = 
I ter bales an acre st i 10 
h pound; 45 per cent lerful ’ 
s Ib Le rns.—Choice breedi stock reasonabl 
a panes ee Va . f " state winners Circular J 3. Howser, 
- rf ¢, Miss 
for w Eleventh Annual Announce t of r 7 . — 
rreedin work, strains and varieties of « High oduction White I i 3. Book you iy ol 
Distinct types and new str ul started cl Ss new n world’s fi matings 
cottons; staples 15-16" and 1 1 8 1930 delive 1,000 layir 1 f 
Provet pri e winners. Germinat ion guaranteed Ma ‘ t shipment. Catalogu kK. EB. S Stuat 
Farm & Seed Co., Westm linster, Draft, Va ‘ 
iz Or ingtons 
HALF AND HAL! Ree ee P ; ei ae 
IT ae y SEE urebred) Bu Orpir n ickens Vrite irs. Jolin 
PLANTING COTTON SEED Bartlett, Cedar Hill, ‘Ter 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- Buff Orpingtens.—Ma itched pullets, $2.50 eacl 
timonials and Experiment Station tests Cockerels $3. J. NN Ww. 3 Mi utin, Millerville, Ala 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half Pl 
: 033 mouth Rock 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton y s 
i. For Sale. —Thompson's Rinelet Burred Rock cockerels 
known. / :dress Mrs. R. M. Rawlinson, Millbrook, Ala 
. — 7 > is 
CROOX BROS., LURAY, TENN. ror Sale The second largest flock of Barred Rocks 


rs 
in Alabama Thuyer can pick say number 
and 1 cockerel, $25 Also incubator 


— : pron" . ; rice for 
Buchanan’s Half and Half cotton seed; grown north- {3 =’ . i ot RS 
ern edge cotton belt, Matures fifteen «days ov eee ” — 


























earlier, ; . . 
pro.uces. more dollars to acre than any cotton 1 ‘ A. H. Vann, Greenville, Ala. —_ 
s $23.75; ds $43; ton 
pounds $5; 500 pounds $23.75; 1,000 pound * 
$85. Backed by twenty-four years seed reputation Turkeys 
Catalogue free __Buchanan’ _Memphis, Tenn en N ett turkeys Richmond Farm, Lorman, Miss 
Oats Pure Bourbon Red turkeys reasonable Mrs. I. T 
Hartison, Lavonia, Ga 
Pure pedigreed Fulghum Seed Oats: purity 99.86; 1° Sale tronze ‘ eap. Mrs. Ed Wit! 
germination 98, Write for free booklet C. Jas. M. nie: tee turkeys, j i eres 
Moss, Jr., Millwood Place, Cameron, ¢ i : 
— a ee i bone, early hatched Bourbon Red toms, $1 
Peanuts hens $7. J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Al 
I , Pure bred Narragansett Guirantee | stock reasonal 
Peanut Selected farmers’ stock, recleaned, for seed .. a ° i 
or roast Alabama Runners, $4.50 per hundred Catalogue, Sadie H. Ball, Horse Cave, : 
pounds. la White Spanish, $5 per hundred pounds. Sourbon - Red Turkeys Toms $10-$15; ns $6-$7.50. 
Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala Satisfaction guaranteed Mrs. G. B. Skinner, Demop- 
—- ee olis, Ala, 
Peas a 
e 
Wanted Cowpeas; also Crowder Peas State quan- I ivestock 
tity and price F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, 
Alabama . 
— Vv 5 ain = Berkshires 
etch Registered Berkshire pigs, $10; pair $17.50, Tendk 

















Austrian Peas, 10 cents. Hairy Vetch, 10 cents. Mills, Middleton, Tenn a eas 
Monar Vetch, 8 cents pound in riginal |! 3 
V.R h, Albany, Ga Suree- Jovenye 
Hairy Vetch, ile pound. Genuine Texas Rust Proof Revistered Durocs.—Immune, guaranteed. Wavside 
Oats, 85c Fine quality Fulghum On 0) Rye, Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 
$1.75 bushel White Spanish Peanuts, S'y4c pound. : ee 
Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. Re zistered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
a = means W Loggins Somerville. Ten: 
Miscellaneous Seeds Du hogs, State Fair winners; registered; vaccinat 
, ed iranteed tronze Farm, N Have Ix 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet aranteed. : wh so 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfed. Good thrifty registered Du pigs, three months old 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. Satistaction guaranteed L. J. Bernauer, Rt. 1, Flor 
- ence Ala 





Red Clover, $10; White Sweet Clover, $3.90; Alfalt : —_— 





$8; Alsike. $10; mixed Alsike and Timothy, $4.50 . 
Timothy, £3; all’ per bushel, bags free, Samples ard Hampshires 
catalogue upon request. Standard Seed Compat ” Hampshires Service boa fall pics. male nd fe 
East Fi Street, Kansas City, Mc —_- male: bred sprit wilt Gayoso Farm Horn Lake 
Field Seeds.—Coker strain F bri Mississippi ‘iaitdiniliaaiaai 
Coker te 1 $ . 


Poland- Chis 





b W heat, $2.5 
Aust ian oF 












12 pS i; Vetch, 1 _—, 
7 vig Type Poland Chinas, shipped on approval Cc. G 
pound handled. & Sm Evans, Parsons, Tenn 
av , a = wl iss g Ts e *olund ‘hina hogs y ‘ 
Abruzzi Rye, 2% bushel bag, $3.23; Ti $4 oe Pest oe ae ee ‘hogs: every la 
Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, 5 bushel 4.25 : a — code : : ; = 
Peanuts: farmers stock for seed or roas bama Real big type Poland Chinas: registered in buyer's 
Runners, 100 pounds $3.95; Small White Sp 4.95 name Pigs, bred gists, voung service boars .. & 3 
f.0.b pping point. Cash with order fv Mer- Ilolland, B lue Springs, Miss. 
cantile (¢ Enterprise, Ala. - . ’ oe aan 
= = Guernseys 


lernsé males, $40 each 


Poultry and Eggs mg Re ey ye 
Baby Chicks . eo 








Jerseys 




































Mathis Cc lit ~ » — ay Pr > i : 
Seeada $7 Bn. — mo i a tal 2g hr . = Registered Jersey bull calves trom tested dams and 
Chicks guaranteed, M nis 4 Age tr Para “ sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Kansas. ; aii — — Lake Farms Rt. 5. Birming! Ala 
Certified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Blood tested. Goats 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. Live 
(ielivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Bor 101, Milk Goats. Goat Fat Cushman, Ari 
Brenham, Texas “ _ =a 
nog ted Chicks, 7e up. Big, healthy. quick ma- Rabbits 
turing ney makers Two weeks guarantee to live. inchilla rabbits for fur and meat Perfect does 
Tea ting varieties Free catalog. sooth Farms, Bor three to eight months, from registered stock, B. L 
b29, Clinton, Mo. we Cheatham, Hlouston, Mis 
106% discount on “orders booked | now for deli next ~ : 
mt We are having hatches of strong .heal icl Dogs | 
each week. From selected eggs produced by th ; hi _— sala ; woe 8 
floc! aaah \ ene Hundred hunting houn Ifunting supplies Kus 
flocks in the state Fine for broilers Writ } aid : CO17 ‘ Herrick lil ; 
rices Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala * | 
: Sale.—Walker pups, two months old; pair $10 
High quality chicks only From Alabama inspected Rector, Melborne 1 | 
nd redited flocks aig and White Leghorn 7: ' Ee bi: 
Write f r rices gnee c Ll G he * avd " : a - Purebred Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13 
Phil, Campbell : - “"*" Shipped e.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 
ge ‘ . Milbe , ‘leveland, Ga.—Collie pups 
Big husky chicks, guaranteed to li mis Te Gilbert Rarrett. Rt. 1, Clevelan - 
els isk s, ¢ ive, only ¢ up. ’ : » Foxhounds al 
Shipped 1 Superior cert ified Arriv a] on time t ' tr , ™ Hy $50. — = —" vee! ee 
ry . . a oe . intrained $5 
ee Get our big free catalogue Superlor - - — - * 
atchery, Box S-3, Wincsor, Mo. “Sonny Boy,’’ 7 months old, extra large Police dog; 





ee ee nie tee ee eligible for registration; *25; or exchange for 150 pure 





te Mother Bushs’ chicks live, customers say Four- bred irge breed chicks Mrs. Thomas Marshall, 
“0 leading breeds, 7%c up. Big, healthy, quick ma- Camilla, G 

ring t r-bred money mukers Two weeks — 

Maran e live; prepaid. Immediate shipment. 20,000 — . 


Catalog free. 
Farms, Box 30, 


Book 1930 orders now. 
Clinton, M 





Miscellaneous 








GET BIG BREEDS FOR BROILFRS Boilers 
will bean ben kgm ah “Yo oe oe We not only manufacture 40% the best Boiler but 
Alabama tate A atte a i iy 5 he = Ag we also manufacture the Improved No Flue Boiler; can 
Reds Wyandottes. as aa be a be furnished welded or riveted. Statom Boiler Works 


Giants are best 
ATMORE, 


RAMSDY’S, ALARAMA Co.. Inc., Anniston, Ala 


Catelees 















sam>? Chicks.—Big, healthy, liveable chicks. ‘Thou- 
nds weekly Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 
Giants: $14, 100. Leghorns and heavy mix- hanan’s new catalogue free eds, Fruit Trees 
Postage prepaid. Guarantee prompt ship- Spray Materials, Fertilizers. PBuchanan’s, Mem 
i. if desired. Speciai quotations larger Tenn. | 
. Pullets for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia, — ———_———_———— | 
rolina 5) a Cigars 


R ks froma | selected flo ks. Ro 
Rhove tsi nd Reds: 25 for $3.50; 
ssorted heavies, $11 per 100 

live delivery gu:ranteed. 





send us your name and address and 
our liberal guaranteed offering of high grade 
direct from factory by mail to you; pay on de 

Order C hristm is cigars now; save money 





’ B wrred i r smokers 
50 for $7; 
Parcel post 


Can furnish Le livery. 








hong % reas © > Prompt shipment Order) = Havana Club Cigar F ‘actory, ‘Box 705, Greensboro, N. € 
oe a this Viersuse iW utehery, Florence, Ala. ‘‘Ala- qumatieanitaienenaninedantaais Bh sn at i es 
=—_Scerextited Hatchery.” Farm " Machinery 

Baby Chix Purebre . rer > * - a " hited 
Rocks : Purebred, every chick sele Barred Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Fh 
Whi + Island Recs, $14 per 100 White Rocks, Graulie Ram. No attention. no operating expense 
heavy bree ttes, Buff | Orpingtons, $15 p 100 Catalos free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York 














$ assorted, $13 per 100 —— 
rns, Anconas, $13 per 100 

ipments prepaid, live delivery g 
heries, Atlanta, Ga 


Brown Le¢ 
Weekly,  § 
Woodlawn 





We are distributors for the best in Tractors, Farm 
Implements, Wagons, Barn Equipment, Milking Ma 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Ensilage Cutters 














————— iiss <a mem d and Wire Fence. Write or come to - us x — 
and detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 2129 
" Aotiaione 2nd Ave., Birmingham, Ala 
Leghorns with Autralorp cockerels for©§© oF —— 
Austra-Whites are in big demar Honey 
n write J. M. Thomason, Jr., Gunters- 
‘ NEW CROP PURE TABLE HONEY 
Bantams 6 5-pound cans....$2.95 6 10-pound cans. . $5.50 


2 S-gallon cans. 
GULFE.COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. 


Purebred Buff Cochin bantams for breeding purposes 
* Rich, Sophia, N. C. 





Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6¢ White ¢ 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
lossy prints for lik Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c 








Prompt service Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala 
Patents 
ns Commercialized Patente yr unpa 
lam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. I 
Missouri 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South (a 
linean). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg 
Washington, D. c Honorable metho is 
Patents Time counts in applying ‘for patent 8 Send 


model for instruction or write for free book 

Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form No charge for information on. how to proceed 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 776 
Security Bank Building > 


sketch or 
“How to Obtain a 





WwW ashingt on dD. ¢ 


Desens 


finest grown 1 poun 
Buchanan's, Mem; 


Pecans 
postpaid 


Buchanan’s Jumbo 
Tc; 5 pounds $3.50 


Tennesset 


Radios 
SLIGHTLY USED, RECONDITIONED 
RADIOS 
sattery sets of reliable makes made like NEW by 
expert rade repair man. Unusual bargains. Write 
AVIDSON ELECTRIC CO. 


1907 Ist Av enue, Bir mingh 1am, Ala. 
Schools pay Colleges 
Let Mr, Ozment help you qualify at once for a 


Steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Spray Materials i 


peach and apple trees with Lime-Sulphur 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices 


Spray your 


d, WW. _ Woolfolk \ Fort Valley, Ga. 
Syrup 
New, elicious, sugar cane flavored Sample fre 
35 gallo nl parrel $20; cash with order Goff Mer intile 
l 


Co., Enter ise, Als 


Fancy Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup: six 10-pound ca 
five «collars, f.o.b. Thomasville; freight or expres 





Guy 8S. Jones, Wholesale Farm Produce, Thomeasvil 
Georgia. 
Tobacco 
Old Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds $1.20 Chewh 
$1.75 100 cigars, $2.50. 30 twists, plugs, bags, $1.7 
Marme $ Lea Valley, Ky 





Tobacco, "guaranteed Chewing. 5 pour 
“sm king, 10, $1.50; pipe free Pay w 
Valley Farmers, Murra; , Ky 


Tobacco.—Prepaid, 





Ni itura 
i; 3 





received 





guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 





$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking. 5 pounds $1; i? 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 
Leaf “bet st quality Chewing 


Tobacco.—Guarante 
is $2.50; smoking, 10, 

United Farmers, 
Red “Te: if, mild and sweet 10 pounds 
hewing $2.60; 10 pounds mellow smoking $1.50 You 
pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn Oo 


$1.50 Pipe 
_Bardwell, Ks 






1). Collier, Manager 
Tobacco "Teme uid.—Free from poison: long, broad, 
mild red leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 10 


satisfaction or money back 


Tenn. 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 


Guaranteed 


pounds $1.75 
A. F Dresden, 


Garner, 











you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville 
Tennessee. 

To Poultry World: Wish to buy at once 100 8-monti 
old White Leghorn pullets Make best price E. M 
Dismukes, New Brocton, Ala 

Want carlot or less Biloxi and Otootan Beans and 
Field Peas State what you have and best prices 


(1139 A) 19 

Want to Buy : 
Wanted, Pecans.—Get 

peration with other 
Growers Cooperative 


more for 
pecan growers. 
Association, 


yours through co- 
Southern Pecan 
Albany, Ga. 


Walnut Kernels Wanted We want to hear from 











parties wl can supply nice, clean, dry Black Walnut 
ernels in any quantity Write now for prices Hiamil 
n-Bacen-Hamilton Company Bristol, Va 

Fruit Trees for Sale. Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseri Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs. 
Be rklet free Botar ric a 65, New Haven Conn 

M ake 100 Pro fit Soaps, “Toiletries Extracts, 
Spices, Home Supplies, etc. Morgan Supply Co., Dept 
212, St. Louis, Mo. 





We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 








fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles. flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St Louis, Mo. 

$1: 2.00 daily showing new Linenlike T ablec loth. th. Wash 


like oileloth No laundering. 
648 Irving Park Station, 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at 


Sample free Bestever, 


Chicago 





home. _Im- 





mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater. 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Agents, New Shirt Proposition. —No capital or ex- 
perience needed Commissions in advance. Samples 


free Madison Indust ries, 560 Broadway. New York. 


Amazing profits selling Hair and Beauty 
to colored people Write for free samples 


Preparations 
and terms to 





agents Thomas Steel, 1902W Broad, Richmond, Va 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending lerks in all uten- 
sils Sample Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 


package free 
701, _ Amsterdam, ie 








Agents ¢ an ma Ke $7 day Sell new line guaranteed 
Hosiery. ve beat for beauty and quality Fast 
sellers L test 8 s. Commission earned daily My 
plan gives you si hose for your own use Write today 
Silknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 16387, Dayton, Ohio 


Agents New patented’ Automatic Ventilating Safet 
Window Lock that baffles burglars. Endorsed by police, 
insurance men everywhere. $15 to $25 daily easy. No com 
petition, Nothing else like it on earth. Sells in homes, 





banks, stores, garages, every plece there are windows 
3 minute demonstration. 3 to 12 needed in every house. 
Elmwood Mfs Company, 13547 Elmwood Place, Cin 
cinnati, Ohie 





(ttm 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











Reduced Fall Prices 


REGISTERED SPOTTED POLAND- 
CHINA STOCK—ALL AGES 


saunas 


Boars ready for service, $35 to $40. 
Young Boars, five to six months old, 
$17.50 to $25. 


Bred Sows, $50 to $75. 
Pigs, six weeks old, $12.50 to $15. 





CORGCOONECGRORCOCURROeREEatecEEcecs 





Registration Papers 
Furnished 


SPOTTED POLAND- 
CHINA FARM 


CULLMAN, ALABAMA 








Couvillion & Iyeriion, Hamburg, La 


Seercarseeseneesoncesses 


SUUUEUOUCOUECERCUOCEEOCOUCOCOOCEROHCCHORECtOCenceRCecececceerccceteceseta) 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





PPL L LAPP LLL LPO LD —eOSOO 





White Leghorns 
Auburn Fg 
that 


Our Single Comb 
Alabam hen in the 


Booking orders now for 
day old chicks, Jan. 17 


reached 
BABY 
CHICKS hers laced now 


Chicks will be 15, 20 and 30 cents each. 
Less on large amounts. 


FRANK HOLCOMBE, “1 





Winner—First Alabama Pen—First Alabama Hen 


ALABAMA NATIONAL EGG LAYING CONTEST | 


Laying: Contest just closed and 
coveted goal of a 300 egg hen. 


Prices five to twenty dollars. 

spare a few pairs or trios of best stock. 

All of our Breeders are Officially Bloodtested and 
Certified by the State of Alabama 


first 
have 


won first Alabama pen and 


A few choice cock- 


CHOICE erels for breeding 
COCKERELS vettvotuction binds. 


Also can 


-- ONEONTA, ALABAMA 











HICK PRICES CUT 7% CENT 

IF ORDERED NOW FOR SPRING SHIPMENT 
Best Egg Strain White horns. Records to 320 eggs. 
Pay when you get them. Guaranteed to live and outlay 
ordinary chicks. Shipment from Texas or Michigan. Low 
prices on pullets, hens, cockerels, hatching eggs. Cata- 
log and bargain bulletin free. 
George B. Forrls, 930 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHICKS C.0.D. before paying. 14 
best breeds; ; $1. the rest, Chicks ord 
jon 4 her ~¥ dekvered 


Write ns catal 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West4th ., Lexington, Ky. 








| weervcxy 











DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 
Orpingtons. Bye Opening 48 page catalog FREE. 

DRUMM EG@ FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MIS8&. 


Le 74 BREEDS Yatuabte te tow oD Denes 


} Fine Pure-bred Northern raised a A 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks. 
Best laying strains at lowest —— 
4 America’s great industry. My 48th 

Ww. A. Weber, Box 47, Mankato, M bmi 



















TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
SOOO OOOO NOOO S55 ANN RRS 
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Honey Bunch Wants to NF 
Come and Live With ae 
You! es 








Youll Just love 
a Honey Bunch 








Honey Bunch Cries, 
Sleeps and Sucks Her 
Thumb. Big Too — 
Over a Foot Tall! 












Girls! Honey Bunch is a brand new kind of 
doll—a baby doll that really sucks her thumb. She 
is a darling, sweet dolly with soft rubber arms and 
hands. And that isn’t all—she sleeps, cries, and 
you can put her to sleep sucking her thumb or the 
cute baby pacifier that just fits her round little 
mouth. This is a picture of Honey Bunch. But 
she is lots prettier than her picture. Her eyes are 
so blue and her face and arms are the color of real 
skin and her little hands and fingers are soft like a 
live baby’s. She has a soft cuddly body with mov- 
able arms and legs and unbreakable head that turns. 
And best of all you can wash her face and hands too. 
Aunt Mary wants you to have Honey 
Bunch and she is going to give her to 
3 you—FREE. For, she is the cutest and 
i ens most cuddly doll you can imagine and 
big too—over a foot tall and dressed like 
a real baby with pretty white dress 
trimmed with lace and a cute little pet- 
ticoat and with pink little bootees and 
even wearing a little flannel diaper. 


She Is Given Away! 


Honey Bunch is not sold. She is given 
away and wants you for her new mother. 
You just can’t help loving such a cute little 
baby doll and when she comes to you cry- 
ing and sucking her little thumb you will 
love her more than any dolly you ever had. 
Aunt Mary has Honey Bunch packed and 
ready for you. And just think—she won't 
cost you a penny. 





Hurry and Get Honey Bunch, FREE! 


lit’s So Eas j I know you will want Honey Bunch and I want 

Ve every one of my little Progressive Farmer 
friends to get her for she is given away—free and postage paid—to 
any one doing a little favor for me. 


Just tell mother or father or brother and your friends that you 
want Honey Bunch and they will help you. Show them this copy 
of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman and tell them you 
want their new or renewal subscription. 

Show them what a friendly farm and home magazine it is and tell 
them it comes every week for only $1.00 for two years or 50 cents a year. 
Everyone knows The Progressive Farmer and you'll be surprised how 
quickly you can complete your order for Honey Bunch. 


Special Reward for Promptness! 


Be the first little girl in your neighborhood to have | 
Honey Bunch, the newest and sweetest doll of all the | 
doll family. | 

And if you send for her within 10 days I will send 
yeu, for promptness, the cute little pacifier, made espe- | 
cially for Honey Bunch, hung around her neck with a 
pink ribbon. Many little girls have sent for Honey Bunch 
in two days and you can too if you HURRY. | 

| 
| 
! 
' 


MOTHERS: Honey Bunch is guaranteed to be just as 
represented by The Progressive Farmer 


DOMME ost ceas Osan ni os ean eadeevans esse iaees Gta¥uasexeressees iiveeecasseleanee eoeceee! 
Publishing Company. She will be sent promptly to every little 
girl sending for her. Help your little girl get Honey Bunch. Aine ooeee 
She will love her just like you would have loved such a doll TESS we eeees sich eth ha aks 7 EAS TES ASN E TS i SA PSERETCSORE SYS 
when you were a little girl. Your subscription will count just 
the same as any other MOIR 5. 5 ios pac ssteeeass india bia + atau eee Seer State 


Mail This Coupon Within 10 Days With You! 


9 Start right away and don’t be bash- 
Here S My Offer! ful about asking for help. Get your 
first order right at home for two years at $1.00 and the rest will be 
So Easy. 

Just send Aunt Mary $2.50 in subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at 50 cents per year or $1.00 for two years. 


The quickest way to complete your order is to get two oubeee 


tions at $1.00 each and one for 50 cents for one year. Just $2.50 
in all—And it’s so easy! 
You can do that easily can’t you? And the very day your order is 


received Honey Bunch will be sent to her new mother. Start this minute 
and write your order on a separate paper, cut out the coupon, sign it, an 
mail with your remittance. 


Order for Honey Bunch 


Write your order on a separate sheet—cut out this coupon and sign your name 
and complete address and attach to your order. 

AUNT MARY, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 

I inclose $2.50 in subscriptions for Honey Bunch. Send her by return mail, postage 
paid and wearing the pacifier given for promptness. 
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